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THE GUERDON. 


The dews that descend with the dawn- 
ing; 

The stars that are smitten by light, 
At Phoebus’ feet fainting and fawning; 
The flowers that unfold in delight; 

The lark who a lyric is thrilling 
O’er woodland and hollow and hill; 
The streams who their fountains are 
filling, 
No peace can instil. 


No peace for the love that must lan- 
guish; 
No hope for the heart that is dead; 
No salve for the soul in her anguish, 
To memories immortally wed. 
The passion and pulse of tomorrow 
Will waken a thousand to joy, 
A thousand to labor and sorrow, 
But not, not my boy. 


Methought in the night that his prattle 

Came sweet from the tombs of dead 
time, : 

Ere flashed on my vision the battle, 
The ruin, the horror, the crime. 

His eyes they were wistful with wonder, 
His cheeks they were rosy to kiss, 

His lips they were parted asunder, 
And his smile was bliss. 


And then the blind hell that envelops 
Two armed and unpitying hates, 
When Death to the banquet-hall gal- 
lops, 
And man is the mock of the Fates. 
I saw him—Oh, God! ean I utter 
What burned through mine eyelids 
like fire?— 
Dead, dead like a dog in a gutter, 
Bleeding in the mire. 


His eyes they were opened to Heaven, 
His curls they were clotted with mud, 
His limbs they were ravaged and 
riven, 
His lips had a frothing of blood. 
Yet clear to my soul spake his spirit, 
As seorning the fetters of Fate, 
As one whom the might and the 
merit 
Of living crowned late. 





The Guerdon—-White Cascade. 


Weep not for thy children, O mother. 
Wail not for thy husband, O wife. 
Let brother not mourn for a brother 
Who fell in the foam of the strife. 
For Pain we had looked long upon her, 
And danger and Death were as wine 
And Glory is ours, we have won her, 
O mother of mine. 
H. Spurrier. 
The Poetry Review. 


PROCESSIONAL. 


Shall Christ not have His chosen men 
Nor lead His crested knights so tall, 
Superb upon their horses when 
The world’s last cities fall? 


Ah, no! These few, the maimed, the 
dumb, 
The saints of every lazar’s den, 
The earth’s offscourings—they come 
From desert and from fen 


To break the terror of the night, 
Black dreams and dreadful mys- 
teries, ; 
And proud lost empires in their might, 
And chains and tyrannies. .. . 


See how the plated gates unfold, 
How swing the creaking doors of 
brass! 
Victorious in defeat—behold, 
Christ and His cohorts pass! 
Theodore Maynard. 


WHITE CASCADE. 


What happy mortal sees that mountain 
now, 

The white cascade that’s shining on its 
brow; 

The white cascade that’s both a bird 
and star, 

That has a ten-mile voice and shines as 
far? 





Though I may never leave this land 
again, 

Yet every spring my mind must cross 
the main 

To hear and see that water-bird and 
star 

That on the mountain sings, and shines 
so far. 

W. H. Davies. 
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THE AMERICAN ELECTION: A TRIUMPH FOR RADICALISM. 


Woodrow Wilson has been re-elected 
President of the United States by a 
narrow majority as viewed in per- 
centages, but when it is considered 
that he received over two and a quarter 
million votes more than were given 
him in 1912 the real significance of 
his victory becomes apparent. The 
election returns prove that Mr. 
Wilson’s conduct of American foreign 
policy was not considered by the voters 
as a leading issue. The judgment was 
given upon his record in dealing with 
matters which concerned the American 
people only. Neither the pro-Germans, 
the pro-Allies, the pro-Irish, the labor 
interest, nor the voting women as a 
single element determined the result 
on November 7th, for their votes in 
one State were neutralized by their 
votes in another. A majority of the 
American people voted for President 
Wilson as being at the moment the 
recognized spokesman of a great move- 
ment towards radicalism. 

Seventeen years ago there began a 
quiet but nevertheless a tremendously 
significant and important revolution 
in the United States. Its first mani- 
festation was a non-partisan demand 
throughout the country for a revision 
of import duties. Tariff revision down- 
wards, if was ealled, and one of the 
signs of the times was a growing pub- 
lie sentiment, also non-partisan, in 
favor of reciprocal tariff treaties with 
foreign countries. 

William McKinley, then President 
of the United States—a shrewd and 
expedient politician who had become 
President on a protection issue—did 
not fail to note the growing discon- 
tent. He bided his time, however, until 
in his opinion an auspicious moment 
presented itself, and at Buffalo, New 
York, at the Pan-American Exposition, 
he delivered a speech, startling to the 


whole country in the opinions expressed, 
especially as coming from him, in 
which he predicted the approaching 
necessity of making radical changes in 
the then existing tariff laws. The 
speech was in favor of reciprocity, and 
the speaker even suggested that in 
his opinion the time had come when, 
for reasons important to American 
foreign relations, existing import du- 
ties should be modified. 

The public received this speech with 
vast approval, but in private the Re- 
publican Party leaders, hand in glove 
with the most highly protected in- 
dustries, expressed considerable anxi- 
ety and dismay. It was immediately 
after making this speech that President 
McKinley was assassinated, and the 
then Vice-President, Theodore Roose- 
velt, became President. It was known 
at the time to the circle of President 
MceKinley’s immediate associates that 
his Buffalo speech was intended as but 
the opening gun of a series of speeches 
in the course of which tariff revision 
and reciprocity were to be advocated 
and a detailed plan set forth for their 
accomplishment. ; 

Those who had been of the same 
way of thinking as President Mc- 
Kinley soon took the matter up with 
President Roosevelt. The latter very 
frankly said that he was not interested 
in the tariff, that the whole question 
bored him, and that he would leave 
all such matters to Congress. This 
decision was received with relief by 
the Republican leaders, and, ignoring 
the revision agitation so _ general 
throughout the country, they com- 
mitted the party to a confirmed high 
tariff habit and declared upon one pre- 
text or another their hostility to 
reciprocity. 

In this action is found the beginning 
of the end for Republican power, for 
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the people grew more and more dis- 
contented and continued their demand 
for revision with increasing insistency. 
Concurrently with dissatisfaction over 
the tariff law of that time there arose 
a vast uneasiness among the people 
as to the existing relations of large 
industry and capital to the Govern- 
ment. A strong suspicion crept into 
the public mind that the Government 
at Washington was one of special 
privileges for the few, some of whom 
were among the beneficiaries of the 
highest rates of import duty 

It was this phase of the public un- 
rest that captured the attention and 
aroused the enthusiasm of President 
Roosevelt, and he first made this 
articulate in his attack upon the rail- 
roads. The Republican Party leaders 
succeeded in holding him off the 
tariff, but, although they did their 
best, they could not stay his hand in 
the characteristically fierce attacks 
made upon corporate wealth and al- 
leged industrial monopoly. The people 
gave the President their support, and, 
although the party managers disliked 
him beyond belief, they were compelled 
to nominate him in 1904, and he was 
elected by a plurality of over two and 
a half million votes. 

For the following four years Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pursued his policy of 
attack upon special privilege to wealth 
and property, but the party managers 
still sueceeded in withholding his icono- 
clastic hand from the sacred tariff. The 
eotton, wool, iron and steel schedules 
still retained their hold upon the cus- 
tom houses. In 1908 Roosevelt select- 
ed Taft as his successor to the nomina- 
tion by a relentless use of the party 
machinery to crush all opposition, and, 
having seen him elected, betook him- 
self to the African jungle for a year 
that he might not be accused of at- 
tempting to run the Government 
through his successor. Mr Taft made 
a good and honest President, but in 
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many ways he was temperamentally 
unfitted for the position. He contin- 
ued his predecessor’s policy in that to 
all intents and purposes he let the 
tariff alone, but the vigor of Govern- 
ment attack upon special privilege 
waned perceptibly. 

Roosevelt returned from Africa and 
soon became the most violent critic of 
his erstwhile protégé. At the end of 
four years of Taft he was, according to 
precedent, considered as entitled to a 
second term, but Roosevelt would have 
none of this, and set out to secure the 
nomination for himself. The party 
leaders had had enough of Roosevelt, 
however, and defeated him in the 
Yonvention, giving the nomination 
to Mr. Taft as planned. Roosevelt, 
adopting the battle-cry of “anything 
to beat Taft,” immediately organized 
a new party, named it the Progressive, 
and made himself its nominee for the 
Presidency. 

The Democrats nominated Woodrow 
Wilson. Roosevelt received over 4,- 
000,000 votes, Taft over 3,500,000, 
and Wilson about 6,300,000. Wilson 
was elected, therefore, although he 
received about 1,200,000 votes less 
than the combined Roosevelt-Taft 
vote. The Democrats came into pow- 
er, therefore, in 1912, by reason of the 
defection of Roosevelt from the regu- 
lar Republican party nomination. As 
soon as the Democratic Party was 
in the saddle in Washington its 
leader, Mr. Wilson, took immediate 
steps to profit by the mistakes of the 
Republicans and the popular anti- 
capitalistic performances of Roose- 
velt. The tariff was revised down- 
wards and the attack upon special 
privilege was gingered up. In the 
meantime the revolutionary spirit 
among the people had been gaining 
headway, and soon impressed itself 
upon the spirit of all legislation 
enacted at Washington. In President 
Wilson it found a willing and adroit 
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leader, and the legislative record of the 
past three years in Washington is one 
of remarkable advance along social- 
democratic lines. 

The Republican Party, in opposition 
since March 4th, 1913, sulked in its 
tent, but the Elder Statesmen of the 
party had not lost hope, and the most 
elaborate plans were laid to return to 
power. Mr. Charles E. Hughes, a 
candidate unloved of all but above 
reproach and with no uncomfortable 
previous political history or affiliations, 
was chosen to head the ticket for the 
election of 1916, and Charles W. 
Fairbanks, a wealthy and worthy 
man from an important and doubtful 
State, Indiana, was selected as a run- 
ning mate. Roosevelt had declared 
his willingness to do ‘‘anything to beat 
Wilson.’”’ His hand was promptly 
called by the astute Republican mana- 
gers, and he was brought back into 
the Republican camp in _ political 
chains barely concealed by the gar- 
lands bestowed upon him. In plain 
words, Roosevelt was jockeyed into 
an uncomfortable position, in which 
he was plainly ill at ease and practically 
helpless. For once in his life he was 
out-generaled by the men who had 
been at his merey on _ previous 
oceasions. p 

Thus the stage was set for the 
event of November 7th, 1916, and the 
Republican managers had every jus- 
tification for believing they would be 
triumphantly returned to power. Sev- 
eral influences had been quietly at 
work, however, that were not taken 
into full consideration, and the strong- 
est of these was the rising tide of social 
democracy among the rapidly increas- 
ing number of independent voters, 
and a like tendency among the vast 
army of young men who would cast 
their first vote for President in 1916. 
The revolution had proceeded apace 
and had acquired more converts than 
was realized by the most skilful 


observers trained in an older political 
school. 

The political news of America is 
collected at New York and redistrib- 
uted from that point. The strength of 
the Republican Party, it was to be 
found later, was wholly in the north- 
eastern part of the United States. It 
is from this section that the first 
news of the election comes to New York 
and when it was found that the great 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Illinois, with a total of 112 votes 
in the Electoral College, or nearly 
one-half of the number necessary to 
elect, had been given to Mr. Hughes, 
it is little wonder that the Republican 
leaders quickly came to the conclusion 
they had won the day. This was all 
the more justified, in that Pennsyl- 
vania in 1912 had given its thirty- 
eight electoral votes to Roosevelt, 
the Progressive candidate, and a 
Republican victory in that State 
in 1916 must mean apparently that 
Roosevelt, in returning to the Repub- 
lican Party, had brought back with 
him all of those who had followed him 
into the insurgent camp four years 
before. 

As more election returns came in, 
however, some doubt crept into the 
minds of those who were watching the 
poll. The result in Ohio came as a 
shock to the Republicans. Here was a 
State that in the past fifty years had 
given six Presidents to the country, 
and they had all been Republicans. 
The State itself in all those years had 
only onee given its vote to a Demo- 
crat, and that was in 1912, and be- 
cause of the split in the Republican 
Party. Even then the combined vote 
for Taft and Roosevelt far exceeded 
that cast for Mr. Wilson. On Novem- 
ber 7th Ohio went Democratic, thus 
giving its twenty-four electoral votes 
to Wilson, and a clear majority was 
recorded for the Democratic ticket. 

There was a significant monotony in 
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the returns from the States west of the 
Mississippi as they came in, and it 
soon became apparent that the elec- 
tion was no landslide for Mr. Hughes. 
It was three days after the election, 
however, before it was acknowledged 
that the contest was even close, 
and four days before it was actually 
eonceded that the Republicans were 
beaten. Not since 1876, in the Hayes- 
Tilden contest, has there been uncer- 
tainty for so long a time after election 
day. That there may be a serious legal 
conflict over the result is possible, but 
not probable. In the Hayes-Tilden 
controversy, in which Hayes was suc- 
cessful, Tilden received a majority 
of the popular vote. It is now esti- 
mated that Mr. Wilson’s majority of 
the popular vote is over 400,000, and 
the temper of the American people is 
to lose an election with good grace, 
especially when the figures show that 
on the face of the returns it has been 
decided as a majority of the nation as 
a whole would have it. 

The United States Senate will re- 
main Democratic by a good working 
majority. The situation as to the 
House is confused, though it now ap- 
pears the Democrats have won as 
many seats as have the Republicans, 
and that there will be three Socialist 
and three Progressive members, whose 

. hatural affiliations will be more largely 
with the Democrats than with the 
Republicans. It is always unfortunate 
when the party in power lacks a de- 
cided majority in Congress, for in 
that case nearly all legislation is the 
result of compromise, and at the end 
of the session it is difficult to judge 
fairly the record of the party repre- 
sented by the President. Such a situa- 
tion also leads at times to political 
bargaining with those who are willing 
to risk independent action, and these 
bargains are not always creditable 
to the men who make them. It is a 


temptation to the President to use 


the power of patronage, and to the 
member to increase his own impor- 
tance at the expense of party loyaltv 
or the sacrifice of his own convictions, 
or even those of his constituency. 

For the first time in the history of 
the American Congress a woman has 
been elected a member of the House. 
Miss Rankin, a Democrat, is to be 
one of the two members from the far 
northwestern State of Montana. This 
lady will at once achieve a fame de- 
nied to many able members, and from 
the beginning her political career will 
be pursued in a glare of publicity 
which no mere man could command at 
any price. To those who are familiar 
with the ins and outs of Congressional 
life at the Capitol in Washington many 
queries present themselves as to how 
the male members will regard this in- 
trusion into those precincts so sacred 
to the legislator when at work and at 
ease. It is even possible that the Gov- 
ernment architects will be called upon 
to provide suitable accommodations 
for a future Congress in which both 
sexes are numerously represented. 
The United States Senate may still 
remain ‘‘the finest club in the world,” 
but there is now no guarantee but that, 
following some subsequent election, 
an able woman politician from a female 
suffrage State may come knocking at 
its doors with a right to demand 
admission. 

The results of the election, con- 
sidered geographically, are most amaz- 
ing. Mr. Hughes earried eighteen 
States and Mr. Wilson thirty, and yet 
the contest was so close as to be open 
to challenge. The eighteen States 
ecacried by Mr. Hughes are in the 
northeastern section of the United 
States, and represent a solid block of 
territory cut in two by the State of 
Ohio, which went Democratic. Rough- 
ly speaking, Mr. Wilson carried every 
State west of the Missouri River and 
south of the Ohio River, and the State 
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of Ohio as well. That interest in the 
election was widespread is shown in 
the vast total of nearly seventeen 
million votes, or about one vote for 
every six in the population, including 
men, women, and children—conclu- 
sive evidence as to the universal char- 
acter of the franchise. 

That the vote ran true to popula- 
tion, and that interest in the occasion 
was as keen in onesection of the country 
as in another, is shown in the fact that 
the eighteen States carried by Mr. 
Hughes contain almost exactly one- 
half of the population of the United 
States. In brief, the election was as 
complete an expression of the popular 
will as could probably be secured in a 
country with a population of one 
hundred million people. Mr. Wilson 
will be President of the United States 
for the next four years not only by 
reason of his majority in the Electoral 
College, but he has the endorsement 
of a majority of about 400,000 of all 
the votes cast in the country, taken as 
a single voting constituency. 

He was elected by the ‘‘solid South,” 
which turned out to be more solid than 
ever, and by the insurgent, progres- 
sive, and Radical West. No single 


voting element in the population can - 


justly claim to have elected him or to 
have defeated Mr. Hughes. States with 
a large German population gave a 
majority for Wilson, and other States 
with an equally large German element 
gave their electoral votes to Hughes. 
In like manner the labor vote and the 
vote of the women was east one way in 
some States and the reverse in others. 
No one element voted solidly for a 
single candidate, and anyone familiar 
with American politics knows that 
this has always been the case. No one 
has ever been able to ‘‘deliver’’ the 
vote of any particular class of people. 
The secrecy of the ballot and the natu- 
ral independence of dictation felt by 
the individual citizen, no matter what 


his calling or his station in life, has 
always defeated the efforts of those 
who sought to influence an election by 
an appeal to the prejudice of a particu- 
lar class. Even Trade Unionism has 
never been able to vote its members 
with any uniformity. 
Notwithstanding that these are the 
days of great international events, 
in which America is playing a more or 
less active part, and in which her 
people are deeply interested, the elec- 
tion was decided upon purely local or 
home questions, and even then upon 
no one issue that presented itself as a 
concrete topic for discussion. The real 
issue upon which the people took sides 
is revealed by the votes as cast, and 
the revolution that has been in prog- 
ress in America for seventeen years 
expressed itself triumphantly in the 
defeat of the Republican nominee. The 
real issue was Radicalism versus Con- 
servatism, and in the past four years 
nearly two and a half million votes 
have been added to the Radical force. 
For years the Republican Party has 
stood for Conservatism, and it was the 
activities of its own creature Roose- 
velt along Radical lines that brought 
him into disfavor with the Republican 
leaders. The Republican Party in the 
mind of the public stood for property, 
money, big business, high tariffs, and 
in a general way it was the party of 
the well-to-do. The Republican po- 
litical machine was the most perfect 
organization of its kind ever in ex- 
istence. It controlled a majority of 
the Press, it had a paid publicity sys- 
tem of the latest model, and its vol- 
untary workers included the most 
influential men and the most powerful 
business and financial organizations 
in the country. It is now reported that 
in this campaign of 1916 the Repub- 
licans had a fund of about £400,000 
at their disposal and the Democrats 
about £200,000. The extent to which 
the Republican machine has disin- 
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tegrated through internecine war and 
changing conditions is shown in the 
fact that in the campaign of 1900 
at least £2,000,000 was at the disposal 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee; in fact, it may be said the fund 
was unlimited. This money was not 
used for bribery; the managers were 
far too skilful for that. It was used 
in the thousand and one ways best 
known to political workers, and gen- 
erally well within the law. 

Whatever may be said in dispar- 
agement of Roosevelt as a President, 
there is no question but that he let 
fresh air into a political situation in 
the United States that was badly in 
need of ventilation. He made protest 
articulate, and gave opportunity for 
the general public to acquaint itself 
somewhat with the way the Govern- 
ment had been conducted for some 
time by those ‘‘on the inside.’”? Once 
the sanctuary of the. benevolent, auto- 
cratic plutocracy under which the 
United States was governed was suc- 
cessfully invaded, the combination 
lost its power. The mob swept into 
the sacred precincts and turned a lot 
of things out to the light of day that 
helped to add to the growing percen- 
tage of independent voters who refused 
to conform blindly to the demands of 
party. 

The voters of the western States 
always respond more quickly to new 
ideas than do those of the eastern 
States. Kansas has been the cyclonic 
center of most of the political disturb- 
ances in America for the past fifty 
years. Kansas was the headquarters 
of anti-slavery, the rallying-point for 
the short-lived Peoples or Populist 
Party—the party of ‘‘protest’’ it was 
called. Kansas supported W. J. Bryan 
in his campaign for the free coinage of 
silver; it was the Kansas delegation in 
one National Republican Convention 
that insisted upon Roosevelt as a 
nominee for Vice-President and in 


’ 


othee conventions for Roosevelt as 
the nominee of the Republicans for 
the Presidency. In 1912 Kansas gave 
Roosevelt, then the Progressive in- 
surgent, almost as many votes as were 
given to Wilson, and for the first time 
since the Civil War gave its electoral 
vote to the Democrats. 

The rapid progress made in the 
United States towards a Government 
hased upon Social Democratic ideas 
during the past fifteen years has been 
sufficiently notable to be termed an 
epoch in the history of the country, 
and the result of the recent election 
indicates the satisfaction of a voting 
majority of the people with such a 
course. Had the Republicans when in 
power taken the advice of some of their 
wisest leaders and revised the tariff, 
made some attempt to control special 
privilege, and in other ways expressed 
some recognition of what was stirring 
in the mind of the nation, that political 
disaster which must come to all parties 
in course of time would undoubtedly 
have been indefinitely postponed. 

The Democrats took advantage of 
this mistake of the Republicans, and 
on coming into power promptly re- 
vised the tariff without threatening the 
principle of protection, revised the 
currency laws, passed a law to pro- 
tect child labor, and in many other 
ways indicated to the nation that the 
party was not controlled by ‘‘special 
interests,’ as was the Republican or- 
ganization. It was through no par- 
ticular virtue existing in the mass of 
the Democratic Party that these things 
were brought about. The Democrats 
had little to gain from favoring the 
‘‘interests,”’ for the latter were aligned 
with the Republicans, and as it is a 
tradition that the Democratic Party 
is the party of the ‘“‘under dog,” it 
was up to that party to live up to this 
tradition if it wanted to remain in 


power. 
As nearly all of the legislation that 
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has received the approval of the pres- 
ent Congress has been instigated and 
forced through Congress by President 
Wilson, the recent election is really a 
victory for him and his theories of 
government. The Democratic Party 
itself is at the moment woefully lack- 
ing in great leaders or outstanding 
men of ability in public affairs. When 
Bryan secured control of the Demo- 
cratic organization, and forced free 
silver into the Democratic platform, 
a great many of the leading Democrats 
withdrew from politics in disgust, and 
it will be a long time before the party 
recovers from the effects of the Bryan 
ascendency, which really lasted from 
1896 to 1912. Whether the party will 
under the further leadership of Mr. 
Wilson continue to rehabilitate itself 
and bring forth men of calibre to con- 
tinue the work to the satisfaction of 
the people is, of course, a matter of 
the future, but the prospects are not 
entirely bright for reasons inherent in 
the organization of the party as it is 
today and the fact that without a 
“solid South,’ which is Democratic 
only for reasons of tradition and social 
necessity, the Democratic vote is 
hopelessly in a minority. 

President Wilson’s present term of 
office does not expire until March 4th, 
1917. If he lives out the term to which 
he has now been elected he will be 
President until March 4th, 1921. 
This coming term will be his last, for 
it is the unwritten law that no Presi- 
dent shall be elected for more than 
two terms. His hands are now free, 
with perhaps one exception. The House 
of Representatives lacks a working 
majority of Democrats. It will be 
the aim of the President and his party 
to remedy this condition, if possible, 
at the next Congressional election, 
which will be held in November, 
1918. Political considerations will gov- 
ern his movements, therefore, to a 
certain extent during the next two 


years, but, as compared with con- 
ditions prevailing during the past two 
years, he will probably feel that he 
can indulge in much greater freedom 
of political action. 
With the election 
Wilson returns to a serious state of 
affairs in the foreign relations of the 
United States. There is much un- 
finished business on hand and not a 
little new business of a disquieting 
kind. When it was believed that he 
had been defeated the Germans let 
themselves go, and the German Press 
not only in Germany, but in the United 
States, gave vent to hysterical joy. 
One of the German newspapers, the 
Tagliche Rundschau, referred to Presi- 
dent Wilson. as the ‘‘most hated man 
in Germany,” and all the other papers 
were not far behind in their expressions 
of ill-will. The President will be under 
no illusions as to how he stands with 
the German people, notwithstanding 
the attempts of the German Press to 
smooth things over since it became ap- 
parent that he was to remain in office. 
That the abuse showered upon him 
will influence the foreign policy of 
the United States as directed by him 
is, of course, unthinkable, but it may 
bring home to the President the use- 
lessness of attempting to convince 
Germany that what he says or does is 
in the course of the administration of 
a carefully considered neutrality. It 
may hearten him to a more positive 
in the belief that the only 


over, President 


course 
thing convincing to the German 
mind is an action rather than an 
argument. 

Merchant vessels are again being 
destroyed under conditions appar- 


ently in violation of promises made by 
the German to the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the deportation of Bel- 
gians has already been made the oc- 
easion of a protest from neutrals, in- 
cluding the United States. The pub- 
lication of Cardinal Mercier’s appeal 
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to the civilized world on behalf of the 
Belgian people who are being torn 
from their homes by the German au- 
thorities will arouse intense interest 
and sympathy among the American 
people. There are many matters of 
this kind upon which President Wilson 
will soon be forced to some decision as 
to the course to be pursued by the 
Government. 

Then, again, the increasing insis- 
tency of Germany upon the need for 
peace is a sign of the times of interest 
to the whole world. As Mr. Wilson 
is President of the most important 
neutral it is more than probable that 
the German Government will swallow 
its dislike of American neutrality as 
administered by him, and he will be 
called upon to decide whether it be 
opportune for him to convey German 

The Fortnightly Review. 


overtures to the Allied Governments. 
It is a nice question, full of tempta- 
tions to an ambitious man and full of 
possibilities to one who is_ keenly 
desirous of seeing the war at an end. 
There seems little doubt but that be- 
fore March 4th, 1917, something may 
transpire in this direction. He is in a 
position to know more authoritatively 
than the head of any other neutral 
nation the real hopelessness of Ger- 
many’s wishes at this time, and it 
may be that through him Germany 
may learn the truth as to the purposes 
of the Allies and their determination 
and power to go through to the end. 
That is the great service he may render 
to the cause of peace for the world—a 
service that must be the preliminary 
to any real discussion as to a possible 
end to the war. 


James Davenport Whelpley. 


WAR AND DIPLOMACY IN SHAKESPEARE.* 


Being bidden to set down a subject 
for your entertainment, advised that 
it should have some relation to Shake- 
speare, and urable to distract my 
thoughts from war and the state of 
Europe for long together, I combined 
war, diplomacy, and Shakespeare at 
a venture; I had never considered 
.Shakespeare’s work, as bearing on 
either of those topics, with any par- 
ticular attention, and had no settled 
expectation of what might be the 
outcome. 

In the result, I confess that I am sur- 
prised, and, as that result is largely 
negative and therefore incapable of 
demonstrative proof, I do not feel 
much confidence that I shall be 
believed. When Shakespeare was 
growing up and beginning to know 
the world, both war and diplomacy 
were full of fresh matter for curiosity. 


*An address given to the Ancoats Brother- 
hood. 


Diplomacy, as we now understand it, 
was an invention of the Renaissance, 
and especially the Italian Renaissance, 
flourishing in an exuberant youth and 
wearing the ornaments of humanist 
learning not always free from pedantry, 
and humanist accomplishment often 
straying into over-ingenious conceits. 
The letters of Elizabethan statesmen 
and scholars, even on ordinary business, 
often conceal their real point from a 
modern’s first reading by their refined 
excess of caution. Here, it would seem, 
the comic Muse might find profitable 
matter, if only it came within her 
range of observation. 

War, again, was ancient enough in 
itself, and so indeed were the funda- 
mental rules of military art; but the 
outward face of war and the whole 
scheme of manoeuvres, tactics, and 
fortification, had passed or were still 
passing through critical change due to 
the general use of fire-arms. Henry 
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VIII’s_ castles embodied the latest 
designs of Italian engineers, and Eng- 
lish archery was already decaying, 
though shooting at butts was still a 
matter of legal duty. Many details of 
armament and the like were in a state 
of transition, and came to rest only 
about the end of the seventeenth 
century, a rest which was little trou- 
bled for a century more. I need hardly 
remind you that Marlborough would 
have found very few novelties in Wel- 
lington’s army, save for such trifles as 
the cock of a hat, and the recognition 
—still not wholly without grudging— 
of gunners as being soldiers and not 
mere auxiliary artificers. Shakespeare 
found the art of war in such a swift 
new growth as was not to happen again 
till the times of which I can remember 
the beginning. 

It would seem offhand, therefore, 
as if we ought to find, in the writing of 
so keen an observer as Shakespeare, 
considerable marks of these innova- 
tions, and some evidence of intelligent 
curiosity about their working: not so 
much, indeed, as would prove Shake- 
speare either an ambassador or a sol- 
dier, though I believe some ingenious 
persons have let their fancy go so far 
even as that. But in fact my search 
up and down the plays has led me to 
think that Shakespeare the playwright 
could do nothing with the modern 
diplomatic art, even if he had any 
knowledge of it, and that he never 
troubled himself much about the revo- 
lution in the art of. war. Observe, 1 
say Shakespeare the playwright. We 
have very little evidence of Shake- 
speare’s private pursuits and _ tastes 
outside the theatre, and for aught we 
know he may have been interested in 
matters for which the stage had no 
use, or which he did not choose to 
show there for other reasons. Observe 
also that beyond question the externals 
of both diplomacy and war figure in 
Shakespeare’s works, and those of 


war rather abundantly. You shall find 
passages of embassies and ambassadors, 
many fighting men, a fair number of 
fights on the stage, not counting 
brawls and private encounters, and 
plenty of talk about guns and gun- 
powder. Fire-arms might still have a 
smack of novelty at Stratford-on- 
Avon when William Shakespeare was a 
lad. And yet he thought them (if he 
thought at all) older than they were, 
for we read of cannon in ‘‘ King John”’ 
a century and more before they came 
into use, and about half a century 
before Roger Bacon made a cracker. 
As there is not a word about Magna 
Charta in ‘‘ King John,” nor in the older 
play on which Shakespeare worked, 
some persons may guess that ‘‘the 
troublesome raigne of John, King of 
England’’ was a very dark age to 
Elizabethan playwrights. But for my 
part I would rather believe the omis- 
sion to be a deliberate touch of dra- 
matic fitnéss. John’s crimes and de- 
faults could not be concealed; never- 
theless he is exhibited as becoming at 
the last a champion of England against 
foreign encroachment, and it would 
have spoiled that effect to bring in 
his differences with the barons on con- 
stitutional points. It is true that the 


’ Great Charter had not yet become a 


popular rallying cry, but knowledge 
of its existence can hardly have been 
confined to antiquarian scholars. This, 
however, is not to the purpose here; 
and in truth the anachronism of the 
cannon is only a conspicuous example 
of a kind fairly common in Shake- 
speare. Thus King Henry V is made 
to speak of the Grand Turk as hold- 
ing Constantinople a full generation 
too soon. 

To return to our theme, the treat- 
ment of public affairs and negotiation 
in Shakespeare is wholly subordinate 
to stage effect, the Elizabethan stage 
effect which depended largely on rhe- 
torical set speeches in the more seriou, 
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passages, and it is therefore rudimen- 


tary from a political point of view. 
Shakespeare knew the conceits of the 
fashionable epistolary style well enough 
and could make sport with them. But 
when princes and their ministers dis- 
course on affairs of state, contentiously 
or otherwise, we have no play of dia- 
lectic or development of argument. 
Every speaker gives his own view with 
little regard to conviction or reply, 
the matter being taken just as it came 
to hand in the chronicle or other au- 
thority relied upon, and the manner 
worked up more or less according to 
the importance of the scene and per- 
sonages and the opportunity given by 
the situation. Recrimination is not un- 
common, but there is no real critical 
discussion. Still less is there any in- 
dication of what Shakespeare himself 
thought of the merits. At the begin- 
n'ng of ‘‘Henry V”’ we find the King’s 
clerical advisers deliberately encour- 
azing a foreign war of ambition to 
divert an attack on swollen church 
revenues,* and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury giving transparently bad 
reasons (as at this day they seem to 
us) for the English claim to the crown 
of France. There is no suggestion 
of anyone seeing anything wrong in 
such conduct; not that this is any 
ground for inferring that Shakespeare 
approved it. He followed his chronicle, 
here as elsewhere, mistakes and all. 
Perhaps the nearest approach to a 
live negotiation on the stage is the 
conference of Hotspur, Glendower, 
and Mortimer over the map of Eng- 
land, already partitioned in their im- 
agination, in the third act of “Henry 
IV,”’ Part I. The scene is admirably 
contrived to bring out Hotspur’s reck- 
less ambition and Glendower’s pride, 
and for that very reason there is no 
scope for Italian subtleties. Hotspur 
blurts out his objection to the proposed 


*There is apparently no real foundation 
for this; in fact there were sericus commercial 
quarrels of some standing. 


boundary without reserve or prepara- 
tion of any kind:— 


“Methinks my 
Burton here, 

In quantity equals not one of yours: 

See how this river comes me cranking 
in, 

And cuts me from the best of all my 
land 

A huge half-moon, a monstrous cantle 
out.” 


moiety, north from 


The course of the river, he says, must 
be changed to give a juster line. 

After a short and heated bandying 
of words both Hotspur and Glendower 
suddenly think better of it. Glendower 
offers to yvield:— 


“‘Come, you shall have Trent turn’d”’ 


and Hotspur magnificently waives the 
whole quarrel:— 


“T do not care; 
I'll give thrice so much land to any 
well-deserving* friend; 
But in the way of bargain, mark you 
me, 
I'll eavil to the ninth part of a hair.” 


This is not a sample of diplomacy— 
nor would diplomatic art have been 
in place—but it is great play-writing 
which the mysterious dispensations 
of modern theatrical management 
compel us to enjoy only with the mind’s 
ear ‘‘in the closet,’’ as our ancestors 
said. I have seen Phelps in Falstaff, 
but ‘‘Henry IV’ does not keep the 
stage. 

Outside the region of public affairs 
the intricate combinations of device 
and accident which formed the staple 
of the Italian novel were familiar 

*One is much tempted to regard this epi- 
thet as inserted by some dull-pated player 
who did not see that in Hotspur’s eyes to be 
Hotspur’s friend would be desert enough 
without addition. The lines would then read, 
to the advantage of the metre:— 

‘‘Glend. Come, you shall have Trent turn’d. 
Hot. do not care: 
I'll give thrice so much land to any friend.”’ 

The metrical reason would be of little weight 

if it stood alone; still the irregularity of the 


verse as printed is particularly jarring, how- 
ever one tries to arrange the lines. 
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enough to Shakespeare. They were 
plastic in his hands, assuming a far- 
cical aspect in ‘‘The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,”’ a purely comic one in the 
higher sense of comedy in Portia’s 
caskets and her secret expedition to 
Venice, and a serio-comic one in 
“Twelfth Night,’’ though in spirit, as 
Mr. Masefield has finely observed, 
that is the most English of the great 
comedies; while in Iago the same in- 
strument sounds the deepest of tragic 
notes. I do not count the catastrophe 
of Shylock in ‘‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’”’ where all reason, justice, and 
probability are violated with a superb 
audacity that never fails to carry the 
spectator on a magic flood of illusion 
in even a passable performance. There- 
fore I see no need to set down Shake- 
speare’s eschewing of diplomacy to per- 
sonal ignorance or indifference. It is 
true that he did not consort much with 
ambassadors or secretaries of state, 
neither were state papers accessible 
in print as they now are. But the very 
simplest explanation seems like to be 
the right one, that such material would 
not serve his turn. The game of di- 
plomacy being mostly played with 
pens and ink, and a leisurely game in 


those days, was not presentable to an 


audience. Exchange of dispatches and 
notes may make good reading for pos- 
terity, but is not good stuff for actors; 
and Shakespeare’s business was to pro- 
duce acting stage-plays, which is an 
elementary truth forgotten by too 
many commentators. 

Turn we then to the more bustling 
field of war. If anyone expects to find 
a general moral judgment about war 
in Shakespeare he will be disappointed. 
Shakespeare, like Justinian—a person 
to whom it would be hard to find any 
other resemblance in him—accepts 
war among the inevitable facts of 
life. Princes and nations fight, and 
arms are the natural profession of a 
gentleman. One of man’s seven ages, 


according to Jaques, is to be a soldier, 
‘full of strange oaths and bearded like 
the pard’’; and we are told that Bas- 
sanio was a soldier, seemingly because 
otherwise something would be lacking 
to him, for nothing turns on it. The 
reasons for making war, be they better 
or worse, are as a rule not too plainly 
bad to be plausible to the common 
understanding; a fair mark, it may be, 
for satirical quips, but that is not the 
main business. What really matters is 
that war must needs come in the 
dramatist’s way, if he presents his- 
tories ancient or modern, and offers 
not only stirring incidents but precious 
oceasions for developing every kind of 
character. Without the field of Shrews- 
bury we should not know Falstaff as 
we do know him; it gives us the exact 
measure of his braggadocio and the 
full wealth of the measureless ironical 
humor which he turns freely on him- 
self, being resolved, since he may be 
no better than he is, to make himself 
out rather worse. He is the very con- 
trary of that actual braggart who, hav- 
ing no humor, bragged sincerely and 
was a valiant man notwithstanding, 
Benvenuto Cellinii—One might fall 
to wondering what Shakespeare would 
have made of Benvenuto, had he ever 
heard of him; but the perpetual trouble 
with Shakespeare, as with the Oxford 
English Dictionary, is that at every 
turn one is tempted to stray and browse 
in byways.—Accordingly it was very 
well for a solemn Byzantine emperor, 
and his learned assessors who added 
the precepts of the Church to the 
Roman lawyers’ humane Stoic tradi- 
tion, to deprecate war in set terms, 
along with slavery, as a lamentable 
departure from the ideal rule of natu- 
ral reason, though in fact inveterate by 
the common custom of mankind: but a 
Renaissance playwright, who would 
be no dramatist without his share of 
unreasonable human nature, could 
hardly wish himself deprived of the 
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material that war furnished him both 

for action and rhetoric. Such lines 

as 

The royal banner and all quality, 

Pride, pomp and circumstance of 
glorious war 


explain better than any. commentary 
why the military pageant of history 
had a warm place in an Elizabethan 
actor-manager’s professional affections. 
Shakespeare would have liked to dis- 
play it better. The Chorus in ‘Henry 
V”’ apologizes for the ‘‘four or five 
most vile and ragged’’—.e. battered— 
‘‘foils’’ which were the best the Globe 
Theatre’s armory could produce for 
the campaign of Agincourt. Of that 
play there will be a word more to say 
anon. 

Considering the need of rapid ac- 
tion on the Shakespearean stage, and 
its limited spectacular resources, it is 
obvious that actual warfare could be 
indicated only in a series of personal 
episodes, confining the visible symbols 
to a Homeric or at least a frankly 
medieval pattern. One might think, as 
far as the text went, that battles were 
decided by single combats; and prob- 
ably those who begin to read Shake- 
speare young enough do think so. 
In ‘‘Henry V”’ we are told nothing of 
the military dispositions preceding the 
battle of Agincourt but the bare fact 
that a small and wearied English army 
was opposed by a larger and over-con- 
fident French one, and there is not 
one word about the English archery.* 
There is proof, however, though not 
too much, that Shakespeare had some 
notion of the offices of higher command 
in war, and could describe an episode 
of minor tactics not seen on the stage 
in a perfectly clear way. Yet it is 
noticeable that these proofs are not 
found in the historical plays. For the 


recognition of military science we have 
to go to the satirical romantic drama of 


*It is conspicuous 
Battaile of Agincourt.” 


in Drayton's ‘The 


‘‘Troilus and Cressida,’”’ and for the 
businesslike anecdote to the very late 
legendary play of ‘‘Cymbeline,”’ which, 
for whatever reason, seems to pay less 
regard to stage effect than any other 
work of Shakespeare’s. 

In the first act of ‘‘Troilus and 
Cressida’”’ the Greek chieftains, who 
conform only in the roughest way to 
their traditional characters, and quote 
Aristotle as if on purpose to show that 
the action has no relation even to ac- 
cepted legend,* are discussing the state 
of affairs before Troy. Ulysses speaks 
of the discontented Ajax and _ his 
followers :— 


They tax our policy and call it cow- 
ardice, 

Count wisdom as no member of the 
war, 

Forestall prescience and esteem no 
act 

But that of hand: the still and mental 
parts 

That do contrive how many hands 
shall strike 

When fitness calls them on, and know 
by measure 

Of their observant toil the enemies’ 
weight— 

Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity: 

They call this bed-work, mappery, 
closet-war; 

So that the ram that batters down the 
wall, 

For the great swing and rudeness of 
his poise, 

They place before his hand that made 
the engine, 

Or those that with the fineness of their 
souls 

By reason guide his execution. 


We shall do no excess of violence to 
the difference of the times if we call 
this a staff officer’s view; and, all things 
considered, I think it goes near to be 
Shakespeare’s own, or at least that 
which he conceived to be the better 
opinion among those who had served 

*There were limits to Shakespeare’s care- 


lessness, and I believe this enormous anach- 
ronism to be wilful, 
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in the wars of the Low Countries: 
as who should say ‘‘We can beat the 
Spaniard with any fair proportion of 
numbers, but you are not to think it is 
to be done without brains.’’? Doubtless 
the opposite opinion, that of the rule- 
of-thumb soldier who thinks meanly 
of scientific warfare, made itself heard 
too, perhaps more loudly, at the Mer- 
maid and elsewhere, and Shakespeare 
gives us a glimpse of it when Iago 
sneers at Michael Cassio as a great 
arithmetician who knows nothing of 
real fighting. But if Shakespeare had 
thought it sound he could have put it 
in a better mouth. The more familiar 
phrase of Mercutio’s dying speech: 
‘‘a rogue, a villain, that fights by the 
book of arithmetic,” is remote from 
this context, as it belongs. not to the 
art of war at large but to the contrast 
between the old English sword-play 
and the tricks of the new fangled Ital- 
ian rapier: a topic which, I think, in- 
terested both Shakespeare and his 
audience more. In the same scene of 
“Troilus and Cressida’’ we may find 
other military aphorisms: Nestor 
speaks of the uses of disappointment 
in war:— 

In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men: the sea 

being smooth, 

How many shallow bauble boats dare 


sail 
Upon her patient breast, making their 
way 
With those of nobler bulk— 
and he almost anticipates the doctrine, 
now proverbial, that victory is for the 
side that makes fewest mistakes :— 


Troy in our weakness stands, not in 
her strength. 


There may just possibly be an al- 
lusion here to the ‘‘Islands Voyage”’ 
and other poorly managed expeditions 
against the Spanish West Indies, then 
fairly recent. 

Nestor has also a sharp word for 
Thersites the professional pessimist :— 


A slave whose gall coins slanders like 
a mint. 


We cannot all be as wise as Nestor; 
but we can at least refuse to lend our 
ears to Thersites. 

In this connection we may note 
some lines given to the Messenger at 
the opening of ‘‘King Henry VI,’ 
which may have been touched by 
Shakespeare’s revising hand, though 
I would not vouch for it:— 


Amongst the soldiers this is muttered, 

That here you maintain several fac- 
tions, 

And while a field should be dispatch’d 
and fought, 

You are disputing of your generals: 

One would have lingering wars with 
little cost; 

Another would fly swift, but wanteth 
wings; 

A third* thinks, without expense at all, 

By guileful fair words peace may be 
obtain’d. 


The first ‘‘factien,’’ curiously 
enough, is not far from Queen Eliza- 
beth’s own policy. The second falls 
pat for our very latest variety of poli- 
tician, the ‘‘air service candidate,” 
and the third for those who want to 
discuss terms of peace in detail before 


the enemy is beaten, except that in 


our time they are highly conscientious 
persons who would be shocked by any 
suggestion of guile. 

Later in ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida”’ the 
Greek and Trojan leaders exchange 
elaborate compliments which savor 
more of the Middle Ages than the 
Renaissance; they have no military 
significance. 

Before leaving ‘‘Troilus and Cres- 
sida,’’ produced when the state of 
war with Spain was coming to an end, 
it may be observed that, so far as I 
know, direct mention of Spain as a 
hostile power does not occur anywhere 
in the plays. 

*The insertion of ‘‘man’’—actually made 


in the later folios—or “one’’ is an obvious but 
not obviously necessary emendation. 
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In the last act of ‘‘Cymbeline” we 
hear how the banished Belarius and 
the young princes who pass for his 
sons have rallied the Britons, flying 
from Roman invaders, at the head of 
a nacrow lane, checked the pursuit, 
and led a successful counter-attack. 
The nature of the ground is explained 
with some detail:— 

Where was this lane? 
—Close by the battle, ditch’d, and 
wall’d with turf; 
Which gave advantage to an ancient 
soldier, 
An honest one, I warrant... . 


The rest of the description, which is 
rather involved in style and may not 
have received the author’s last touches, 
adds nothing definite. The questioner, 
an unnamed ‘‘British lord,’’ seems 
hardly to sce the point:— 

This was strange chance: 
A narrow lane, an old man, and two 

boys. 


It is well attested by experience that 
a few determined men, or even one, 
may stop a panic if once they can get 
a rallying point; and I am much dis- 
posed to think that Shakespeare used 
in this passage an incident heard from 
someone who had actually seen it, or 
it, ‘‘somewhere in 


been very near 


Flanders. ’’ 

The most military of Shakespeare’s 
plays is ‘‘Henry V’’; there are other 
plays with much fighting in them, but 
neither within nor without the chron- 
icle series is there one with so little 
of other interest in it. Henry V is the 
only Shakespearean king who is a typ- 
ieal soldier, so much so that the type 
all but swallows up individual char- 
acter. Mr. Masefield, who is always 
ingenious and often profound, thinks 
that Shakespeare did not admire the 
type; that he studied it with full 
knowledge and earefully framed the 
so-called heroic figure, a competent 
but no more than sufficiently com- 


petent leader, carrying on with fine 
animal spirits, unthinking, just and 
fair, according to his lights, keen on 
playing the game as he knows it and 
scorning those who do otherwise with 
a scorn capable of being merciless, 
living by custom and not seeking 
ideas, never doubting that he is right— 
I am not using Mr. Masefield’s own 
words, but putting his judgment in a 
slightly less severe form; and then, 
Mr. Masefield will have it, Shakespeare 
holds up a piece of our own image to 
us in the jolly, obtuse soldier-king, 
with a whisper in his sleeve for the 
more knowing :—These be your gods, O 
Englishmen! I will not say there is 
nothing in Mr. Masefield’s point, but 
I cannot go all the way with him, the 
rather that if I am wrong it is in Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s company. Shake- 
speare’s command of human nature 
included other, richer, more complex, 
and more interesting characters; he 
knew very well that a prince always 
posing like Richard II, who is an ac- 
complished cabotin, or always thinking 
like Hamlet, who fails not because he 
is weak but because he knows too much, 
would not have done Henry V’s 
business; it does not follow that he 
thought ill of that business, and for 
my part I conceive that he admired 
Henry V as the right man for his 
place and meant the audience to ad- 
mire him. King Henry V’s ostenta- 
tious repudiation of Prince Hal’s ways 
and companions is vidlent and awk- 
ward, and to a modern judgment un- 
pleasant, as Mr. Masefield says. But 
that was foreed on Shakespeare by 
the tale which he had’ to accept as 
history. Another difficulty is to see 
why a war of conquest against France 
should have been glorified on the stage 
at a time when France and England 
were not only at peace but in all but 
formal alliance against Spain: 16 which 
I see no answer except that chronicle 
plays were in fashion, a good play was 
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a good play, and people did not go to 
the Globe to learn current European 
politics. We have not to consider 
whether Shakespeare thought Henry 
V was in truth such a man as he put 
on the stage; or whether he did or did 
not stop to think that. the real Henry 
V must have known French quite 
well, if not as well as English, from his 
infaney; or other little puzzles that 
any observant reader may put, and 
get no certain answer, in this and most 
of the plays: for these things are not 
to our present purpose. 

Shakespeare’s Henry V_ is most 

human when he talks with his own sol- 
diers as a plain gentleman, and they 
reason of the king’s responsibility in a 
thoroughly medieval fashion. The 
point is not whether a king who goes 
to war may have to reproach himself 
with the horrors of war as commonly 
understood, the temporal evils of death, 
destruction, and rapine. What is 
urged—and by a private soldier—is 
the risk that men slain in battle may 
die in mortal sin: ‘‘if these men do 
not die well.’’ The King’s answer is a 
fine sample of Shakespeare’s grave 
prose dialogue, and, to the best of my 
belief, very sound moral theology. 
“Every subject’s duty is the king’s; 
but every subject’s soul is his own.” 
It is obvious that the principle is by 
no means confined to warlike enter- 
prise. Did Shakespeare write this 
scene to justify the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s praise, at the opening 
of the play, of Henry’s learning in 
divinity? 

As for the usages of war, Henry V 
accepts them as he finds them: that 
is, as Shakespeare—not to say Grotius 
—found them. When he summons 
Harfleur to surrender he is clear that 
the consequences of further resistance 
will be the governor’s fault and not 
his Everybody is aware that a town 
taken by storm is pillaged; there is 
just a hint that no known discipline 

Livine Acer, Vou. V, No. 214. 


could prevent it; and indeed we mod- 
erns know what ado Wellington had in 
that matter little more than a century 
ago, and in a friendly country too. As 
a point of strict military rule, defense 
of an untenable position forfeited the 
defender’s right to quarter down to 
the Peninsular War, and Wellington 
thought there was much to be said for 
it on the ground that the existence of 
the rule operated to prevent useless 
waste of life. This, however, is not 
explicit in Shakespeare. 

Fluellen, the Welsh captain, is really 
a more distinct and human character 
than the king, though a minor one. He 
is a martinet, and probably would be a 
bore if he were allowed to expound the 
disciplines of the wars and the rules of 
Pompey’s camp at large; but he is a 
thoroughly good soldier, and a good 
friend. If it entered into Shakespeare’s 
plans to show off any knowledge of 
military science, here was a chance; 
the difference between the early fif- 
teenth and the late sixteenth century 
would give no trouble, as in some de- 
tails not worth particularizing it cer- 
tainly did not. We get nothing of this 
kind, however, from Fluellen beyond a 
few words about mines and counter- 
mines, which may be paralleled by the 
metaphorical use of the same matter 
in a still better known speech of 
Hamlet’s.* 

Let us take leave of Henry V with 
the remark that Shakespeare by his 
mouth anticipates Wellington’s policy 
and rebukes the Prussian devil’s gospel 
of frightfulness. ‘‘We give express 
charge that in our marches through 
the country there be nothing compelled 

*It may be irreverent to doubt whether 
Shakespeare knew or regarded the difference 
between a petard and a mine; yet it is certain 
that a petard was not fitted to hoist anything. 
but was a special contrivance for blowing in 
gates and the like. It was a novelty in the 
third quarter of the sixteenth century (Littre, 
s. v.). Drayton understood its use, but by a 
slip as bad as any of Shakespeare’s brought ‘“‘the 
Engineer providing the Petar, to breake 
the strong Percullice’’ into Henry V’s war: 


hg Battaile of Agincourt.’’ ed. Garnett, 
p. 22. 
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from the villages, nothing taken but 
paid for, none of the French upbraided 
or abused in disdainful language; for 
when lenity and cruelty play for a 
kingdom, the gentlest gamester is the 
soonest winner.” And this is the 
Shakespeare whom the Germans pre- 
tend to understand better than his 
own countrymen. 

It is curious that the longest string 
of military terms in Shakespeare, if 
I mistake not, is delivered by a woman, 
when Lady Percy tells Hotspur (I, 
‘King Henry IV,” ii. 3) that he has 
talked in his sleep 
Of sallies and retires, of trenches, tents, 
Of palisadoes, frontiers, parapets, 
Of basilisks, of cannon, culverin, 

Of prisoners’ ransom, and of soldiers 
slain, 
And all the currents of a heady fight. 

Some of the plays, like ‘‘ Macbeth”’ 
and ‘‘Coriolanus,”’ are martial, inas- 
much as there are combats and “‘ex- 
cursions,” but not military, inasmuch 
as the fighting is but the inducement 
or vehicle of some greater tragic event. 
Plutarch furnishes brave Roman say- 
ings, or the politic sense of Elizabethan 
elders is condensed in aphoristic lines; 
but all this is secondary; what really 
coneerns the poet is a spiritual conflict 
of eternal import, a soul triumphing 
though at the cost of life or wrecked. 
War and peace, conquest and exile, 
are the transitory matter the spirit 
works in, and Shakespeare troubles 
himself no more about the details than 
is needful for preserving a congruous 
atmosphere. 

In Shakespeare’s time there was no 
English army in any proper sense, but 
only occasional levies. His illustration 
of English military method, such as 
it then was, is to be found in Falstaff’s 
immortal exploits as arecruiting officer. 
It is common knowledge that there 
was a very ancient tradition of com- 
pulsory service in time of war within 
the realm, but the operation of the 


. 


principle was. rough and _ inefficient. 
We may believe if we like that Falstaff 
knew his business when he chose; it is 
certain that the way he does choose is 
not only to be a corruptible and cor- 
rupt officer, but to sell exemptions 
shamelessly. By his own confession he 
‘“‘misused the king’s press damnably”’ 
and “‘got in exchange of a.hundred and 
fifty soldiers three hundred and odd 
pounds.” If we consider him with a 
cold military eye—which is the last 
thing Shakespeare intended—it is clear 
that he deserved to be shot. We gather 
from the great recruiting scene in the 
third act of the second part of ‘‘ King 
Henry IV” that officers chose their 
own subalterns and raised their own 
men with a pretty uncontrolled dis- 
cretion. One would like to quote the 
whole scene, but paper is scarce, and it 
is better for the reader to enjoy in it 
the full text. Doubtless it is a carica- 
ture, but I would not wager any great 
odds on the exaggeration being gross. 
The impudence of taking ‘‘three pound 
to free Mouldy and Bullealf’ and 
then magnifying the quality of the 
searecrows who are left is as delightful 
as any of Shakespeare’s humors. ‘‘ Care 
I for the limb, the thewes, the stature, 
bulk, and big assemblance of a man! 
Give me the spirit, Master Shallow. 
Here’s Wart; you see what a ragged 
appearance it is. . . . O, give me the 
spare men, and spare me the great 
ones. Put me a ealiver* into Wart’s 
hand, Bardolph. . . . Come, manage 
me your ecaliver. So: very well: go to: 
very good, exceeding good. O, give 
me always a little, lean, old, chapt,- 
bald shot... .”” We may yet hear news 
of Falstaff in the trenches, for there 
be many pretty wits at the front. 
There remains a question of which 
I have said nothing because it is too 
plain for discussion. Did Shakespeare 
think England worth fighting for? 
As to that, the answer is written all 


*A considerable anachronism, but these are 
trifles. 
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over his work; not only in such splen- 
did passages as John of Gaunt utters 
in ‘Richard II,” which have quite 
properly been repeated many times, 
in print and on platforms, in the course 
of this year, but in the whole tone and 
color of all his pictures of country life, 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


whether the nominal scene be at Athens 
or in the forest of Arden, or in 
Illyria. Besides, there are some ques- 
tions really too impertinent to be 
put to any honest English gentleman, 
even when he is dead and immortalized 
these three hundred years. 
Sir Frederick Pollock, Bart. 
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By Asuton Hituers, AuTHoR or “As It HappEeNeED.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I‘ Become A FatHEerR CoONFESSOR IN 
SPITE oF MYSELF. 


My guest was gone. I believe he 
had enjoyed my society. I had strange- 
ly relished his, although as the days 
ran, and our evening chats over the 
hearth lengthened out to midnights, 
*twas borne in upon me, to use the 
Quaker phrase, that this was a new 
Bob Dawnay, or, at least, not the Bob 
whom I had thought I knew. 

The man had discovered that he 
possessed a soul, and was in trouble 
about it. What to do with this newly- 
found piece of property he knew not. 
The one thing certain about it being 
that it was capable of being lost. _ 

I had known him at Eton as a fine 
voluble swearer, and can vouch for it 
that his practice in this line had not 
fallen off. Hell had been in his mouth 
twenty times a day and had never 
troubled him; now it had got into his 
heart, and my poor friend was in a 
strange state of fear for his future. 


What did I think would become of 


him? Karnestly he pressed me for a 
candid answer, and when I hummed 
and hawed, not that I doubted the 
pardoning love of the Almighty, but, 
being a weak theologian, found words 
difficult to come by, out with it he 
must, and began upon the instant a 
strict confession of his sins. 

The poor dear fellow was at least 


honest with himself and me. The list 


was long and unedifying. 

‘*Doodles,”’ said he, ‘‘ye remember 
me swearing-off the dice?—on that 
morning after the Beau had choked 
himself and died on the carpet?”’ 

I was not likely to have forgot that 
wild night’s work, and said so. 

‘Pon my life, D., I believe that is 
the only oath I ever kept. Later, after 
the Bedwyn-to-Reading match, I swore 
off horses, but ran back later,’ he 
groaned. 

“So, if it be hell for ‘All Liars,’ 
as the Good Book says, ’tis a case 
with me. I doubt there is but one sin 
I have not committed. I never killed 
aman. Did ye ever, D.?” 

‘‘Two in Spain, Bob; but they were 
Frenchmen, and in self defense.” 

‘“‘Frenchmen don’t count,’’ said he, 
“and ’twas on active service anyway. 
Ye had no ill-feeling in your heart 
towards them?”’ 

‘‘Not the slightest. It was like this. 
I was carrying dispatches. The lives 
of a dozen regiments might hang on 
my getting through, for anything I 
knew. Not that I reasoned about it 
at the moment, any more than you 
reason when you ride a locked gate. 
... No time.... The poor souls 
came for me, and I just went for them. 
See? No ill-feeling at all! 

‘But the absence of black blood 
didn’t make it easier for them, so I 
don’t see how it can for me. It burt me 





badly for a while, and does still at 
times. 

“But, as for this lost feeling you 
speak of, and fear of eternal damna- 
tion, I will own to having gone through 
the misery myself; yet, here I sit, such 
as ye see me today.” 

‘‘Pooh! You were born good!”’ 

I grunted, knowing myself and my 
many troubles too well, but was not 
in the vein to cap his list of transgres- 
sions with my own. Auricular con- 
fession may strengthen some, it weak- 
ens me, who must fight things out 
alone, God helping. An idea had come 
to me. 

“Tf your liver had been hurting ye 
badly for months, or, ye had reason to 
suspect yourself of falling into a de- 
cline would ye not call in a doctor? 
And now that a more deep-seated and 
delicate part of yourself gives warning, 
would it not be good practice to take 
the advice of an expert?”’ 

‘“‘What I’m doin’,”’ said he, but I 
waved that off. 

‘Within call of us are two of the 
finest men of my acquaintance. Great 
souls, and fellows of much experience. 
One is the curate of this parish, Mr. 
Eustace Smythe; the other is my old 
master, Mr. Thomas Ellwood. I would 
rather ask advice of either than of the 
whole bench of bishops. So, take 
your choice. The first is a Jesuit; the 
second a Quaker.” 

He stared into the fire. ‘‘The fence 
gets no smaller by lookin’ at it,” then 
drawing a guinea from his fob, spun it, 
‘*Heads for the Quaker!’”’ ’Twas heads. 
‘“‘Where is your man?” he asked 
arising. That was Bob. 

“T will fetch him, and leave you 
together,’’ said I, and passed down the 
corridor which joins the New Work 
to the Old Lodge. 

Strange hats and coats hung in the 
hall, but my mind was too full of the 
distress of my friend to afford them a 
thought: I saw them without reason- 
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ing upon them, and when Thomas Ell- 
wood opened the door of the sitting- 
room before I tapped the panel, I felt 
no surprise. ‘‘George,”’ said he, ‘‘I 
was just coming for thee... .” 

“‘Then we are well-met,” interrupt- 
ed I, ‘‘for I was seeking you,’ and at 
the word he closed the half open door 
behind him and heard me out. 

““T know but little of thy friend, but 
it seems a call for service,” said he 
softly after a brief pause, one of his 
frequent halts for momentary prayer, 
as I always believed them. For this 
man lived in the very antechamber of 
Heaven, and was in hourly communion 
with his Master, referring the least im- 
portant of his proceedings to the direc- 
tion of a Wisdom which long experi- 
ence had shown him to be better than 
his own. 

‘‘Thou wilt prefer that I should see 
Robert Dawnay alone. I will leave 
thee to entertain some old friends of 
thine and mine, who have arrived some- 
what unexpectedly.”” He turned the 
hasp of the door upon which his hand 
had lain during our brief interview, and 
ushered me into the presences of Mr. 
Isaac Penington and Mr. Stephen 
Grellet. 

Both arose with kindly greetings. 
They were upon a religious visit to 
Friends in Lancashire and Yorkshire; 
had stepped out of their ways to spend 
a night with Thomas Ellwood, and 
congratulated themselves upon having 
the pleasure of meeting me. Thus Mr. 
Penington. The little Frenchman 
took my hand in both his and looked 
earnestly into my face for a moment. 

“Spain: it was in Spain dat we 
rencountered last time,” said he. 

Inviting my friends to reseat them- 
selves, I was for drawing from Mr. 
Grellet some account of his experi- 
ences in the Peninsula, but his mind 
harked back to something earlier, 
something personal to myself. 

“Dat child, dat leetle mouton, whom 
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I found in thy hand in German Swe- 
den?”’ he asked. I told him of Georgy’s 
welfare, and that he should see her in 
the morning. He did, and you may 
believe with what covert interest I 
watched my girl’s_ self-introduction 
to those two wiseold men. The French- 
American’s repute, as a discerner of 
spirits, shared, as you will remember, 
with his fellow guest, Mr. Penington, 
had in no wise diminished since eight 
years earlier he had pored upon the 
face of a child beside the road at 
Poggendocf. 

But I anticipate. Our conversation 
that night ran to near an hour, and 
was ended by the return of Thomas 
Ellwood, when I made my excuses to 
rejoin my guest. 

Mr. Penington accompanied me 
down the corridor, two fingers within 
the crook of my arm: his way: they had 
lain there before when I had been in 
sore trouble: I felt the safer for their 
gentle pressure. 

“So, the expected service still de- 
lays,’”’ he said (I had said so). ‘‘ There is 
time for much yet. ‘They also serve 
who only stand and wait.’ Possess 
thy soul in patience, my friend. Which 
of us knows what his true service is? 
Thine, for aught thou knowest, may 
be an influence, an emanation of stead- 
fast integrity, of justice to the poor. 
Thine estates have a name.” 

‘*Abel’s work, none of mine!” I 
interjected, and by this having reached 
the door of the Library, he offered his 
hand and we parted for the time. 

Bob was less dejected. ‘‘That is a 
monstrous fine little man of yours,D., 
he sized me up in two twos. Ran his 
hand over me, spotted a side-bone, 
punched me in the short ribs and found 
me touched in the wind. I had thought 


myself a crock, but damme, Doodles, he * 


says ’tis curable. Not for the knack- 
ers; not a case for firing, even. I 
shan’t be boiled down. Ey . . . ahhh!’’ 
he let a huge sigh of relief and began 


again. “I told him everything, the 
deuce of a tale. Nothing surprised him. 
. . . Where do these good people get 
their manner? That old bird has all 
the address of a bishop and none of the 
artificiality. You feel that he means 
every word, and if he don’t say a thing 
’tis because he can’t say it honestly.” 
A long, steady gaze into the fire. 

“Yes, Bob, you have read him cor- 
rectly. I have seen the man in some 
difficult positions (you remember him 
at the trial in Reading Town, when 
they came near to hanging bis son, by 
mistake?). But I never saw him beside 
himself. 

“So he helped ye, my boy?’’ 

““He did, D. . ..I deserve to be 
damned, but I don’t think I shall be 
damned. That i- as far as I’ve got, and 
tis a good step from where he found 
me; and not without comfort for a 
man who feels in himself that he has 
pretty near reached the length of his 
tether.” 

I glanced up. The good fellow’s 
cheek was ruddy and firm, his arm as 
heavy and as powerful as ever. He had 
walked me to a stand that day, which 
was little to his credit, I’ll admit, for 
I still went short on my game leg. But, 
take him all round, Bob looked as 
sound as a roach, and good for another 
forty years. 

“That’s all right,” said he, inter- 
preting my regard; ‘‘the body of me 
could pass the vet, I dare swear; but, 
all the same, Doodles, I shall not shoot 
birds next season.”’ 

At the end of his fortnignt he posted 
south. 

His going relieved me of one per- 
plexity, but the respite lasted but a 
day. 

You who know Winteringhame know 
that the size of the estate deprives 
me of neighbors, and, as it haps, the 
nearest in point of mileage have not 
been always most to my taste, or 
as congenial in manners and habits 
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as I could have wished. Hence, when 
up north I am accustomed to much of 
my own society, and am little pestered 
by callers. 

Upon the afternoon following Bob’s 
departure a groom rode to my door with 
a note from the head of a Catholic 
family seated five and twenty miles 
south of me, de Cosgrave of Cosgrave. 

This was one of the many old stocks 
of the north which had intermarried 
with my mother’s line, the Chorleys 
of Chorley, until we accepted the King 
as Head of the English Church. Some 
of them still keep touch with us, as 
being good blood, if schismatical. 

The letter was to the effect that Mr. 
de Cosgrave was enjoying the honor 
of entertaining Mrs. Fitzherbert, and 
that lady having expressed a desire to 
renew the pleasure of an acquaintance 
with my ward, Miss Gee, begun in 
Town last May, Mr. de Cosgrave 
begged Colonel Fanshawe’s permission 
to bring his guest over to luncheon on 
the day following and besought my 
leave to subscribe himself my most 
obliged and humble servant, and so 
forth. 

Bidding the man’s horse to be baited, 
and himself to be served with bread- 
and-cheese and ale, I sought Georgy. 
She was at work with Abel upon 
sheets of figures. 

‘““Why not?” said the girl, frankly 
pleased with the attention. ‘‘Let her 
come by all means. She is a sweet 
dear to think twice of me.” 

This settled it. Abel accepted the 
position, adding a characteristic touch. 
‘““What wouldst thou say to a sugges- 
tion, George? Why not invite Eustace 
Smythe to meet thy guests? As curate 
of this parish his presence would re- 
quire no explanation.” (At this point 


Georgy left us to fetch something, and * 


Abel added hurriedly) ‘‘Mrs. Fitz- 


herbert would wish to meet her brother. 
His position and history will be known 
to the Catholics of the neighborhood. 


He can decline if he chooses. But, 
my point is, that thy invitation will 
strike him as being fair and above- 
board, an impression which thou 
shouldst be careful to maintain, for he 
has us very much in his hands, I feel,— 
humanly speaking.” 

““There’s a lot in that, Abel,’’ I re- 
plied, ‘‘for, though the man’s position 
is ambiguous and illegal, he knows we 
are not the people to give him up to 
the law. Yet, if he were minded to run 
crooked, he might do Georgy, and you 
and me, a shrewd turn. 

“But he won’t, as you'll see. He is a 
good man. I’ll invite him.” 

Smythe accepted. He came early 
with intention. ‘‘Colonel,” said he, 
taking my hand, ‘‘and you, Mr. EIll- 
wood, I should like to assure you, be- 
fore your guests arrive, that so far 
as I know my sister suspects nothing of 
any relationship between herself and 
Miss Gee. 

“IT have never broached the subject 
with her, but have every reason to sup- 
pose that she believed what she was 
told at the time, that her infant died 
at birth.” 

We thanked him for the assurance. 
He went on. 

“The Colonel will have told ye, Mr. 
Abel, of my promise that until better 
evidence is forthcoming, neither the 
mind of my pupil shall be unsettled, 
nor my sister distressed by surmises 
impossible to verify. I have still no 
further evidence. 

‘“‘But here come your guests. I am 
known to the de Cosgraves, but be- 
lieve them unaware of my relationship 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert. It might be as 
well not to assume any previous ac- 
quaintance between my sister and 
myself. 

“‘Present me as the curate-in-charge 
of this parish. I won’t say how much 
I appreciate your kindness in arranging 
this opportunity. How she had pro- 
posed to bring about an interview I do 
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not know. Your tactful kindness has 
forestalled her.’’ 

“You must thank Mr. Abel,” said I, 
and moved to meet the arrivals. 

When we planned the New Work I 
gave Abel a free hand, just stipulating 
for a hall suited for entertaining my 
tenantry twice a year. ‘‘Much such a 
room as the Davenports have,”’ said I, 
‘only twice as big. And give me an 
open-timbered roof: ‘tis old-fangled, 
but, somehow, I like the thought of 
it.” It was in this apartment, beneath 
king-posts and brackets and collars of 
Cheshire oak, with my hunting tro- 
phies of elk and stag jutting from the 
corbels between the windows, that I 
had bid luncheon to be laid. 

Nine of the ten tables were turned up, 
and the meal served at the _high- 
board on the dais with covers for 
seven. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert sat on my right, 
Madame de Cosgrave on my left; de 
Cosgrave and the curate beyond them; 
Abel faced Georgy across the length of 
the board. He, if possible, quieter 
than his wont. She somewhat above 
herself, radiant, delightful. 

Hymus in my colors waited upon us 
and excelled himself. A good, all- 
round man was Hymus, as ye have 
often heard me say. 

‘Twas a sweet day in late Septem- 
ber, and when the ladies rose at a sig- 
nal from my Georgy, blushingly given 
in response to a smiling challenge from 
the Fitzherbert, we men were pres- 
ently after them. 

“By the Lord, Fanshawe,”’ cried de 
Cosgrave, a brisk, rosy old boy of 
“That is a glorious girl! Who, 
the devil, is she? Not the one ye 
found in the wars? Gad, sir, there is 
many a fellow of my age who would 
take the king’s shillin’ for the chance 
of such a bit of prize-money as yon! 
Aye, like a shot, we would!’’ 

I laughed, pleased to find the man 
at his ease. We had crossed one an- 


sixty. 


other eight years before, and he had 
felt aggrieved, though without cause. 
Since then he had married and steadied 
down. 

We filed laughing out of hall into 
the rose-garden, where the last blooms 
of a decaying summer hung untouched 


by morning frosts, for my tall yew- 


hedges screened ’em, and the place 
faced south. 

Abel’s parents being absent with 
their guests of the previous day, we 
had the place to ourselves. I kept 
Madam de Cosgrave and her old fellow 
in tow, the latter a monstrous chatter- 
box. Abel walked with Smythe, they 
were good acquaintances, almost 
friends, with much in common at all 
times, but that afternoon were pacing 
silent and watchful, with minds at 
stretch as to what might be passing 
between the mother and her child, 
thus brought together again so strange- 
ly, and strongly attracted whilst ig- 
norant of the mutual relation. 

At a turn of the yew-walk the pair 
approached us, arm-in-arm, Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert as regal as ever in presence 
and movements. What a grande dame 
she had looked when I had turned to 
her at table! What magnificent ease 
of manner, grace of pose, unconscious 
superiority! My hall is sixty by forty, 
fifteen feet to the corbels and window- 
sills where the paneling stops, but I 
tell you she seemed to fill it. 

““Mr. Smythe!”’ she called, sending 
her fine contralto across the roses, 
‘‘Miss Gee has been telling me of your 
church. Those poppy-heads and the 
font-cover must be worth seeing. Will 
you do me the honor? ... No, my 
dear, I must not monopolize ye, you 
mustn’t waste your afternoon upon 
me any longer! Mrs. de Cosgrave, you 
ride; Miss Gee shall show you her hunt- 
ers and young blood-stock. We shall 
be back for a cup of the Colonel’s tea 
before the horses are put in.’’ 

All bowed to that great lady’s de- 
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cisions. Leaving her in the charge 
of the curate we drew off to the stables 
and paddocks. 

And there Georgy’s hoydenish spir- 
its, over-long repressed, broke bounds 
and swept the girl away. O fie! shall 
I ever forget it? 

She was showing us her pet, a three- 
year-old of exceptional promise, which 
she had lunged, bitted and broke to 
the saddle unaided. 

Entering his loose-box she made him 
stand without halter or rug whilst 
she vaulted upon his back; and as if 
that were trivial, must needs draw up 
her feet and rise, yes, and stand erect 
for some few perilous seconds with a 
little foot upon either side of the sleek, 
round barrel, whilst the proud and 
careful beast set his legs stiffly, cau- 
tiously peeping around at the strange 
eaprices of his deity. 

Madam de Cosgrave hardly re- 
pressed a scream. Her husband pursed 
his lips. I frowned angrily. Next 
moment, with a small white hand 
laid upon the animal’s withers, the 
amazon had leaped to the ground, de- 
clining all assistance, bold, graceful, 
self-reliant as ever. 

Abel had left us for a minute, or 
she had not misbehaved thus. Seeing 
our faces the culprit fled in confusion, 
but rejoined us over her tea-cups 
humble and silent. 

De Cosgrave exploded in roars of 
laughter. ‘‘The deuce and all, Fan- 
shawe, who is she?—Then, who is she 
like, sir? ’Tis mocking Providence to 
habit that creature as a Quakeress. 
This must be the young Diana who 
put her mare at the Weaver Naviga- 
tion last February, eh? Naturally she 
could not cover it, for twas forty foot 
of water, but they all said the beast did 
her best and got out t’other side and 
pounded the hunt, by Jove! Surely 
there can’t be two such in the 
North?” 

‘Tt sounds like her, I am bound to 
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admit. I had not heard on’t. I was in 
Spain last season, y’know.”’ 


‘“Why did I do it?—From wicked- 

ness, Van Schau, real badness of heart! 
It comes over me at times, and then 
I just must. I had to. That cackling 
old poll-parrot, Mr. de Cosgrave, and 
his prim little mincing madam, drove 
me beyond myself. I wanted to shock 
’em, to make them scream!’’ (She did, 
nearly, I saw her.) ‘‘I was all for hav- 
ing more of that sweet, dear Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and she came to see me, me! 
and suddenly she put me off upon 
them!—I lost my temper. 
& ‘‘But, O, dear Van Schau, I am so 
sorry! for$I could see how thou felt 
it. Such a bétise, such a faux pas, so un- 
womanly! O dear, I never thought of 
it!—Could they see my ankles? Please, 
please, do not tell Abel; he has quite 
enough of me to put up with just now. 
May I tell thee something?”’ 

But I put her off. I was not in the 
humor for confidences, being a good 
deal upset. My girl had forgot her- 
self. I felt responsible in some degree 
for her behavior when at home. (How 
she rode to hounds I did not dare to 
ask, having heard rumors; Hymus 
had shaken a warning head.) 

At Winteringhame it was under- 
stood that she was bound to do credit 
to the training of Mrs. Ellwood, and 
drop tomboy tricks fit only for a 
Gypsy-lass in a Horsemanship. I 
said this, and tried to administer a 
seolding. 

‘“‘Georgiana!’’ I began, but she 
stopped my mouth with her hand, 
crying that she was not Georgiana, but 
my little Georgy. I suppose I could 
have freed myself at the expense of a 
childish scuffle, but, finding tears in 
her eyes, and her lovely face a-quiver, 
gave way with a groan. 

“Georgy, then—you _ are 
twenty-one by my reckoning, and ’tis 
mighty disappointing to find ye be- 
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having like a chit of thirteen. And be- 
fore company, too! Yes, we could see 
your ankles, we couldn’t help our- 
selves, with you perched on the back 
of a fifteen-three colt like a naughty 
schoolboy on the dunce-stool in a 
corner! Most improper! Poor dear 
Mrs. Ellwood, what will she say?”’ 

“Nothing, because she will never 
know. Thou wilt not tell her, and 
none else about the place saw. Yes, 
I know I was rude, and I won’t do it 
again. .. . And, now to get back to 
what I wanted to say, to something 
that really counts, Van Schau. If 
thou finds me a little wild today, there 
is excuse. I have had... a great 
deal... to... put up with. Poor 
stupid Abel wants me to marry him!— 
Didst thou ever?” 

I believe I looked at her with woe- 
begone eyes. If this were her way of 
taking the love of the best fellow in 
the world, what lay ahead for him?— 
and her?—and me? 

“Do not look at me with those 
eyes! I won’t have it!’’ she stamped. 
“Tt isn’t my fault. How could J help 
it? What could J do? Love him? What 
is love? Of course I love him, as I do 
his dear beloved old father, and moth- 
er, and thee, Van Schau. I could not 
do without any one of you; for whom 
else have I in the wide world? 

“But, that isn’t the way he wants. 
At least I think not.” 

She screwed up her eyes and looked 
about her dubiously. A young woman 
who has just listened to her first avowal 
of a man’s affection—an unexpected 
avowal—is apt to be a good deal put 
about. The solidity of things, the 
recognized order and wont have re- 
ceived a shock. She is unable for the 
moment to place herself, and Man. 
What until that hour had always been 
accepted as firm ground, has opened, 
revealing mysterious caverns, leading — 
whither? Sheis not sure that she wishes 
to explore those caverns, and asks 


time to consult with herself. One 
thing is sure, ’twill never again be 
firm ground between herself and Man. 

So Georgy screwed up her eyes and 
east them about her, for familiar 
objects looked strangely. 

‘‘Love him? ... That way? How 
could I? and he so old! I declare I 
never dreamed of such a thing happen- 
ing. He just popped it out. He fright- 
ened me. I thought he was going to 
be ill. He went so white. O, it was 
dreadful to hurt him so! What shall 
I do? Ought not I to be sent away 
somewhere where I shall not trouble 
him? But, then I really don’t know 
what he would do without me! For 
thou wouldst hardly believe how much 
I am to him, and save him. O, I really 
am of use to him. I am never flighty 
in business. 

‘““And, besides, what would Mrs. 
Ellwood do? She is monstrous fond of 
me! O, ever so!—O, what a miserable 
muddle! And thou wilt say it is my 
fault, and though I can’t see it so for 
the moment, I’ve no doubt it must be. 

. .” (Tears.) 

‘“No, Georgy, nob ody shall say that’s 
it’s your fault, nor Abel’s.”’ 

“Then, whose is it?’’ she asked in 
good faith, dabbing red eyes with a 
wet handkerchief. “ Whose?’’—was 
ever such an innocent? But the child 
had grown up in such pure, clear, un- 
fleshly surroundings as had made 
love and marriage seem disturbances of 
routine, regrettable if innocent  ir- 
regularities, not sinful indeed, but 
fissures in the continuity of valued 
domestic service, breaches in the fam- 
ily cirele, a giving way to personal 
selfishness, or comfort; happiness won 
at the parents and 
employers. 

Despite her splendid physical de- 
velopment the woman was not awake. 

There are more cases of this sort 
among us men than in the other sex, 
yet as you go through life, you shall 
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find some unawakened woman-natures, 
too: more than you would have thought 
possible. 

Unready as ever, I could find no 
advice within me. 

“Georgy, say naught of this for a 
while. Let me think it out for ye. And 
if ye can, meet Abel, and treat Abel, 
as though he had not spoken. Promise!” 

“*T will try, Van Schau,” said she 
most humbly. 

Would the man confide in me? I 
thought it probable, for in the first 
place, I had known of his passion for 
months past, and if,as I thought not 
unlikely, he should feel that his dec- 
laration called for a regularization of 
the household, he would hold himself 
bound to consult me. Georgy was 
mine if anyone’s. 

I looked to find my poor friend hard 
hit, and have seldom anticipated less 
pleasure from an interview. Nor could 
I hasten it: he must take his own 
time (Man is a very proud animal), so 
a week passed before he approached 
the subject. 

I was cleaning my guns in the room 
which we call the New Library, though 
it holds but few books: a fire glowed 
on the hearth, a kettle sang on the 
trivet; a bucket of hot water stood 
between my feet as I sat, working 
the wiping-rod to and fro in the barrel, 
and occasionally sighting the candle 
through a touch-hole, just a glint to 
make sure the bristle had done its 
duty. ’Tis a little job I prefer not 
leaving to a keeper. 

He entered, ‘‘Shall I disturb thee, 
George?’’ and parting his coat-tails, 
seated himself upon the edge of a 
chair, manifestly ill at ease. 

I bade him welcome, and worked 
around the nipples and the chasing of 
the lock with my oiled feather, ig- 
noring his troubles. To have met him 
half way, or shown sympathy, or an- 
ticipation, would have put him off. 

‘*’Tis all over,” he said grimly, gov- 


erning his voice. There was a strain 
of hoarseness in it. My heart bled for 
him. 

“What is up?” I asked, stopping 
my work and looking across my pail 
at him. After two ineffectual starts, out 
it came. 

“‘T have asked Georgiana to be my 
wife. She declines to think of such a 
thing.” 

O, the bitterness of wounded pride! 
He loved this girl, and, being all to seek 
in knowledge of woman, had expected 
that he had but to speak and should 
find her ready to obey, to consent, to 
fall in with his requirements in this 
as in other respects. In a word, that 
when he had thought the matter out, 
and made up his mind, she should ac- 
cept the decision he had arrived at, 
as she was wont to accept all others. 
Sure of himself at last, believing himself 
divinely guided, conscious of his rec- 
titude and motives, he had looked for 
no opposition, and had taken a breezy 
rebuff. 

I recognized the accents of chagrin. 

‘Wait a while, man, and try her 
He shook his head, sick- 


again,’ said I. 
This 


white, deplorably cast down. 
was a new Abel. 

I had seen this fellow years before 
when a machine of his invention had 
failed him, patient, recipient of ad- 
vice, indefatigably alert for the causes 
of defeat, undoubtful of ultimate 
success. 

And here he sat, knocked out by a 
first refusal from a slip of a girl! 

“The fault is mine,’ he groaned, 
“not hers, O, not hers in the very 
least! I am too old. She said so. I 
ean see it now. (Yet I asked guidance!) 
She had never for an instant thought 
of me as a possible husband.” 

‘“‘And now has begun to,” said I. 
‘‘Give the idea time to strike root.”’ 

‘“‘Thou thinkest she might change 
her mind? I do not. I have given up 
the thought of marriage these seven 
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days. I do not come to thee for counsel 
as to prosecuting my suit, but for 
advice as to how I am to conduct my- 
self, and what arrangements thou 
wouldst consider essential under the 
circumstances.” 

“None,” said I, bluntly enough. 
“Tf you have given her up for good 
(which I do not believe) why make any 
changes? Nobody knows of this save 
yourself, herself, and myself. -We shall 
not chatter. Say that ye keep to your 
present way of thinking, and do not 
speak again, what: harm could happen? 
Georgy won’t ask you to marry her, 
vou may be sure.”’ 

He winced at my plainness, but saw 
that I had hit upon a truth he had 
missed. 

“But, will she not find my presence 
embarrassing? Will she not be in daily 
apprehension of my breaking forth 
again? It really amounted to that, 
George. I had not thought... I 
made no preparations ...I ought 
to have prayed more earnestly, more 


constantly. . . . It came over me as 
never before. . . . I loved her terribly, 
andthen . . . Ispoke.’’ The poor man 


bent chin upon breast. I watched the 
unwonted tears foreing their way 
through clenched eyelids, his mouth 
working. How I pitied him! My more 
than brother, the man to whom I owe 
my life and every worthy thing that 
ever I did! 

“‘You foresee her grown shy of you, 
nervous¢yHen alone with you at busi- 
ness, afraid of a repetition, but, I 
think Georgy will expect nothing of 
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the sort. She trusts you. Yet, lest she 
should have unpleasant anticipations, 
may I assure her from you that if she 
will consent to let things go on as be- 
fore, you will not refer to the matter 
again without ... shall we say no- 
tice in writing?”’ 

He considered the proposal and 
consented provisionally. 

“Yes, but it is selfish of me, I fear. 
But, truly, what I should do without 
her now I cannot imagine. During this 
week everything has got behind. I 
cannot keep pace with it. I am unable 
to conceive how I did my day’s work 
before she grew so capable. Thou hast 
little idea.” 

“Some. Just an inkling, Abel. But, 
on t’other hand, think what a break-up 
of your circle would mean for her! To 
say nothing about your parents.”’ 

“O, pray do not think I contem- 
plated any such cruelty. It was upon 
my taking a house apart which I came 
to consult thee.” 

‘‘Worse and worse! What of the 
old people in that case? No. You are 
tied and cannot break away. Stop 
and fight it out.” 

He bowed his head, and thanking 
me briefly, and again accusing himself 
of selfishness, left me to my guns. 

In a longish experience of human 
nature I have observed that it is com- 
monly the unselfish who detect selfish- 
ness in themselves, whilst the thor- 
oughly one-sided man is as unaware 
of his defect as is a bull of bad temper. 

Who’d be a father confessor? Not 
George Fanshawe. 


(To be continued.) 





PROSPECTS OF INDIA’S PLACE IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Perhaps the most trusted Prime 
Minister of England of recent years, 
Mr. Asquith, has assured the public 
that a reconstruction of relations be-~- 
tween the component parts of the 


British Empire is necessary. Mr. 
Bonar Law, some time leader of the 
late opposition in the British House 
of Commons and at present Minister 
for the Colonies, has invited the latter 
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to offer suggestions as to the nature and 
scope of the wished-for change. Not 
so the Secretary of State for India. 
Responsible British statesmen talk of 
the change in the ‘‘angle of vision’”’ 
for looking at things Indian, and some 
attempts at legislation havé been 
made, no doubt, under its influence, 
not exactly as might have been ex- 
pected, by its authors. Indeed, the 
whole question raised by the Prime 
Minister is beset with complexing 
perplexities. Yet they must be faced 
and by none more urgently than the 
Indians. 

The Indian Empire is due to the 
imagination of the two _ novelists- 
statesmen, Disraeli and Lytton. It 
lacks almost all the attributes of an 
Empire—except the name. India has 
suffered by having been treated in the 
aggregate. There are different Gov- 
ernments in the Country. The com- 
mon tie between them is largely a sen- 
timental one. A recognition of the real 
facts will eventually lead to unity and 
not their blinking, as some politicians, 
with a desire to hasten unity, or at 
least a resemblance of it, are anxious 
to do. India’s place in the British 
Empire, with which it is indissolubly 
connected, cannot but depend upon 
its political circumstances. 

There are two broad political di- 
visions in India, viz., the British India 
and the Native States India. There 
are innumerable distinctions in the 
latter, but on the whole, it acknowl- 
edges the paramountcy of the British 
Government. Although there is no 
justification for the expression ‘‘in 
subordinate alliance” as the treaties 
assured ‘‘amity and friendship,’ yet 
as a matter of fact the representative 
of the British Cabinet exercises control 
to a greater, or smaller extent, over 
both the divisions of the Indian 


continent. 
In British India the supreme control 
lies with the Secretary of State. Really 


its Government is an autocracy. Even 
at the present day public opinion, 
whether English or Indian, exercises 
but an advisory functioninit. His pow- 
ers have been hedged round by laws, 
regulations and precedents, but over 
and above them, he has a vast field 
for the exercise of his unlimited powers, 
and his control over the Native States 
of India which is vested in him only 
by reason of the paramountcy, is 
entirely unfettered, except for such 
influence as public opinion in England 
may exercise over it. Only once in 
history, but the fact is there, English 
public opinion, as expressed through 
the House of Commons, led to the 
restoration of a Native State, which 
had been confiscated by the British 
Government. 

By tradition and habit, the British 
people lay the basis of Government 
on popular foundations. So the tend- 
ency in British India is to infuse 
liberalism in its Government. Progress 
in that direction will strengthen the 
British connection. British statesmen 
are preparing themselves to concede 
provincial autonomy. Popular con- 
trol seems likely to be admitted in due 
course about provincial matters. Even 
that will be a great advance over the 
present state of things. But from that 
to self-government, or even a popular 
government, is a very long step. Un- 
less even the latter stage is reached, it 
is idle to long to participate in the 
affairs of the British Empire. Repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Conference 
is a mere husk and whether it will be 
official, or representative of the people, 
is doubtful. 

British India is a dependency and 
must or at any rate will continue to 
be so, until the other part advances 
to its level. If, in the meanwhile, the 
expansion, or the necessities, of the 
Empire, make it incumbent to aug- 
ment the governmental body by the 
inclusion of some of the colonies as 
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recruiting grounds, so to say, it may 
adversely affect the interests of the 
Indian people, yet it is difficult to see 
how this expansion can be prevented. 
The enlightenment and strengthening 
of the public opinion in India and effort 
to win the sympathies and arouse the 
sense of justice of the recruiting 
grounds of the personnel of the govern- 
ing bodies must continue to be the 
only means of checkmating any in- 
fluences adverse to the interests of the 
Indians that may crop up and prevail. 
British India must first acquire self- 
government like the colonies before 
it can hope to have representation in 
the governing body of the Empire. 
But no British Government, not ob- 
livious of its engagement, can concede 
that, unless the relations of the British 
India and the Native States India 
are properly adjudged, and if possible, 
adjusted. 

Fully one-third of the area and one- 
fifth of the population of the whole of 
India are under the sway of Native 
States, which number about 700. 
They are governed by hereditary 
rulers. They are of three types, viz., 
Indigenous, Colonial and Conqueror. 
Their common distinguishing features 


are that their rulers have no right to. 


make war or peace or to send am- 
bassadors to each other or to external 
States; no European is allowed to re- 
side at any of their courts without 
special sanction. There are some other 
obligations made binding on individ- 
ual States or groups of them. In a 
speech delivered in the House of Com- 
mons in 1857 Disraeli correctly em- 
phasized the keynote of the policy 
of the British Government in India. 
His biographer summarizes it thus:— 
Our Empire in India was indeed 
founded on the principle of divide et 
impera, in no Machiavellian spirit 
but because of the number of inde- 
pendent States, of religions and of lan- 
guages in the Country. 


There are three types of Native 
States in their relation with the Brit- 
ish Government. There are some be- 
tween whom and the British Govern- 
ment treaties of amity and friendship 
exist. In the case of these all inter- 
ference ‘in internal affairs is excluded 
and for agreeing to place the foreign 
relations in the hands of the British 
Government, it has undertaken to as- 
sist them in repelling foreign aggression 
or quelling internal commotion. Then 
there are other kinds of States to whom 
sanads (grants), confirming them in 
their possessions and rights are grant- 
ed. And lastly there are the mediatized 
chief-ships. These were subordinate 
to bigger States. Their subordination 
was transferred to itself by the British 
Government, subject only to the pay- 
ment of any tribute to their former 
suzerains. A legacy of the times are 
the guarantees given to small States 
or persons scattered generally in Native 
States of the conqueror class. Their 
main object was either to tranquilize 
or paralyze the turbulent elements in 
States. Under different policies the 
guarantee system has developed many 
new features. 

All these relations came into being 
through historical causes. The types 
enumerated above are not according 
to the present income, or importance 
of the States. This lays a burden on 
them and acts as a handicap to the 
advancement of their subjects and it 
has also led to the dividing marks be- 
tween them being destroyed to the 
detriment of the rights of the better- 
equipped States. Although, therefore, 
some of the States pay tribute to the 
British Government, it cannot be 
said of all the Indian States that they 
are feudatories. 

Safeguarding of the frontiers has 
been a patent factor in the expansion 
of the British Dominions in India. 
When the Marquess of Wellesly under- 
took to grapple with the question of 
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the safety of the frontiers, the Mar- 
atha Empire was tottering to its fall. 
Feudal in its expansion, it was mon- 
archical in conception. Its feudalistic 
principle did not embrace States or 
sovereigns of other nationalities. To 
them was extended Shivaji’s policy of 
levying chouth and Sardeshmukhi in 
the shape of tributes. Thus the whole 
of India from Cape Comorin in the 
south to the Punjab in the north, with 
the exception of Travancore and the 
possessions of European powers, and 
the Arabian Sea in the west to the 
Ganges in the northeast and the east, 
was either directly under the admin- 
istration of or tributary to the Maratha 
Empire. The famous Maratha states- 
man, Nana Farnavis, was the author 
of the system of the subsidiary army. 
A writer in the ‘‘Caleutta Review” for 
July, 1904, has quoted the clauses of a 
treaty between the Peshwa and the 
Bhonslas of Nagpur wherein is fourd 
the origin of the system. Lord Wellesly 
imitated it. But neither in his time nor 
later was the British power strong 
enough to step in the shoes of the 
Marathas. Wellesly’s successors gave 
up his policy. The Marquess of Hast- 
ings, however, had to revive it and it 
resulted in the paramountcy of the 
British Government being established. 
It displaced the Marathas, but at a 
cost of great many entanglements, as 
it could not replace them. 

Lord Dalhousie pre-eminently de- 
sired to get away from them by adopt- 
ing the doctrine of lapse. Although 
it strengthened the British Govern- 
ment but it created great discontent 
which was a powerful constituent of 
the Mutiny of 1857. This policy was 
then given up in favor of the policy 
of subordination. Its first outcome was 
the grant of the adoption sanad to the 
Rulers of the Indian States and the 
order in Council fixing salutes to be 
given to the Rulers of the Indian 
States. The policy gradually gathered 








strength, which led an experienced and 
sagacious ruler of the Indian States, 
who died in the middle of the last 
eighties, to observe that the position 
of the Indian Rulers was becoming 
no better than that of the Collectors 
and Commissioners in British India. 
How the policy of subordination cul- 
minated in the masterful régime of 
Lord Curzon has been shown in an 
article contributed to the ‘‘Calcutta 
Review” in July 1905. It was partly 
repudiated by Lord Minto, who ac- 
claimed the Indian Rulers as his col- 
leagues and his successor Lord Hard- 
inge who had the command of ex- 
perience of many courts and diplomacy, 
completely reconciled them by his 
recognition ef the treaty rights of 
both the parties. But Lord Curzon’s 
influence seems to be at the back of the 
provisions relating to the Native States 
in a proposed legislation in England. 

It is undeniable that while on the 
one hand the dominant position of 
the British Government in India and 
at least a clause, which is invariably 
to be found in the treaties with the 
Indian States, places it in a position 
to interfere in their internal affairs, 
on the other hand the growing con- 
sciousness of their treaty rights, on 
the part of the Indian Rulers, due to 
a knowledge of the International Law, 
makes them resent the interference. 
The position thus created is a com- 
plicated one, the intricacies and en- 
tanglements of which are likely to in- 
crease in the absence of a just and 
settled policy. The position of not 
even the mediatized chiefs is below 
that of Egypt, yet its Sultan is au- 
thorized to bestow orders and titles 
while those given by the Indian Rulers 
of whatever type are not recognized. 
The Indian Rulers of all classes are 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Municipal Courts, yet there is no 
reciprocity as regards jurisdiction over 
the respective subjects of these States 
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and British India. The former are 
admitted as foreign States as regards 
the extradition of criminals and the 
execution of civil decrees and yet 
extra-territorial rights not by virtue 
of paramountey, are claimed. The 
proposed legislation to make subjects 
of Native States eligible for appoint- 
ments in British India, which is based 
on the model of the German Empire, 
is made in oblivion of their real status. 
Thus there are some inevitable inter- 
ferences while others are due to the 
obscurity of the real status of the 
different Native States. 

The geographical position of the 
British Government in India has made 
the Native States, with the partial 
exception of the very few States with 
the sea board, fiscally dependent upon 
it and to a great measure, owing to 
this, they have no foreign politics. 
In the treaties made with them the 
British Government undertook to help 
their Rulers not only in suppressing 
foreign oppression but internal com- 
motion as well. This led to the limita- 
tion of the maintenance of the Army. 
On financial grounds the same course 
was suggested. But as the Bceitish 
Government engaged itself to suppress 
internal commotion it claimed the 
right to look into its origin and judge 
of its justice. This involved the ciaim 
to interfere in case of misgovern- 
ment. As minority is one of the oc- 
easions for it, the claim to interfere on 
the happening of such an event, natu- 
rally followed. This much for the treaty 
States. As regards the Sanad States 
and mediatized chief-ships, the Brit- 
ish Government is clearly their 
Suzerain and as it grew stronger it 
found itself in the position of the 
Moghal Emperors under whom served 
some rulers of States in Rajputana. 
The desire to become eligible for serv- 
ice in British India has its origin in 
this historical fact. But it is inecom- 
patible with the relations existing be- 


tween the British Government and 
the Native States at least possessing 
rights based on treaties. 

Solicitous of maintaining peace, the 
British authorities in the second quar- 
ter of the 19th century used to keep 
themselves informed of the minutest 
happenings in the Native States and 
the’ occasions for them to interfere 
were numerous. Gradually as settled 
governments were established in the 
Native States, the British officers 
slackened their supervision, although 
they are yet accustomed to call for 
some information which is not only 
unnecessary but to supply which is 
beyond the real position of the parties. 
The only occasions for interference are 
misgovernment and minorities. This 
is the case of Treaty States. As regards 
the other two classes of States, the lat- 
ter enjoy certain powers, those in ex- 
cess being reserved by the British 
Government for exercise by its officers. 
This is on the assumption, which is 
supported by the basis of relations 
between the two, that they are feuda- 
tories of the Government of India. 
The peninsula of Gujrat, where there 
are seven classes of States according 
to the judicial dependence of each, 


-affords an interesting example of such 


States. The machinery for the dis- 
charge of the duties consequent to this 
state of things is, however, most un- 
satisfactory. It is due to the employ- 
ment of the same machinery for two 
distinct purposes. The same officers 
are appointed to deal with States 
which are on a footing of equality, and 
with others which are rightly sub- 
ordinate. The two functions generally 
overlap sometimes recognizing un- 
founded claims and trampling upon 
rights, which in the circumstances of 
things, can only be supported by an 
appeal to justice.- A recognition of this 
state of things will solve many 
controversies. 

But there are two matters which, 
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perhaps, require a separate treatment. 
Allusion has been made to the cir- 
cumstances in which guarantees have 
been given to properties and persons 
by the British Government. The only 
object was certainly to assure them of 
the continuance of their rights. The 
guarantees did not mean to augment 
them. But in times when a greater 
interference was practised in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Native States, 
special attention came to be paid 
to such people, who had been favored 
with guarantees and the policy then 
pursued continued. This development 
is certainly beside the original object 
and being incompatible with the rela- 
tions between the premier States and 
the British Government must be given 
up. 

There has oceurred another situa- 
tion which must also be repugnant to 
the Native States. This is the matter 
of the areas under the British juris- 
diction in their midst. They are an 
instructive illustration of how unheed- 
ed practice grows into a right. Their 
origin lies in the fact that some land 
was assigned for purposes of the resi- 
dence of the British representative 
and his staff or for the location of the 
contingent troops. Personal juris- 
diction alone could have been ceded. 
For it there is no objection, but to 
allow them to grow into flourishing 
colonies and then to exercise territorial 
jurisdiction therein is going outside 
the limits of the original objects. The 
means taken to regularize this anoma- 
lous position are open to be questioned 
on legal grounds. The authorities of 
the University of Caleutta will do a 
public service if they would have a 
series of the Tagore Law lectures -de- 
livered on the Indian Foreign Juris- 
diction Acts of the British Parliament 
and on His Majesty’s Order-in-Council 
(Foreign Jurisdiction) of 1902. 

The recognition of the three dis- 
tinct types of the Native States based 





on their relations with the British 
Government will greatly solve the pres- 
ent obscurity of the position. It will 
lead to the proper recognition of the 
respective status and help in the so- 
lution of questions, which are too nu- 
merous and local to mention, and which 
constantly give grounds for dissatis- 
faction. But it will not solve all the 
difficulties. The resources of all the 
Treaty States are not equal to their 
responsibilities and the internal con- 
dition of not a single state is such as 
can be left to itself in all emergencies. 
The present writer firmly believes 
that in the growth of constitution alone 
does the solution lie; but pending that 
desirable consummation some way 
must be found. Perhaps a voluntary 
grouping on the part of such States 
for the good of their subjects in the 
matter of protection, production and 
education may be practicable. In- 
deed there has been such a concentra- 
tion even by the bigger States in the 
matter of currency and posts. The re- 
striction to consult one another may be 
removed. For whatever reason it was 
laid its enforcement is not only diffi- 
cult but is incompatible with the ap- 
preciation of the loyalty shown by the 
Indian Rulers as a body. It should be 
open for a Ruler to nominate trustees 
from among his brothers in cases of 
minority. This will secure to him the 
privilege possessed by commoners and 
ensure an impartial and independent 
supervision. 

The efficacy of a name is generally 
questioned but it certainly helps to a 
just recognition of a thing. It is in- 
compatible with the real position of 
some of the Indian Rulers to call them 
Princes. Not that there have been no 
kings in India. In order to distinguish 
his position as independent of the 
effete Emperor of Delhi, the Ruler of 
Oudh was called His Majesty, the King 
by the British Government. But for 
the irregular position of the Peshwas, 
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the Head of the Maratha Empire 
would have at least been addressed 
as a King. If this title were revived 
in India it would invest the title of 
Emperor of India with added glory. 
A legacy of the circumstances in 
which peace was established in India, 
is that the possessions of several Native 
States are in a scattered condition, 
so much so that not only groups of 
villages but single hamlets lie at long 
distances from their parent States in 
the midst of foreign territories. It must 
be highly inconvenient and costly to 
administer such territories. If by 
mutual exchanges these could be 
reunited it must result in solidarity 
and consequent advantages. But it 
may be presumed that sentiment may 
be at the back of the retention of some 
such portions. Attention, however, 
is earnestly invited to this matter in 
order that whatever may be possible 
to be done in the direction of uniting 
the scattered portions may be done in 


due course. 
The Hindustan Review. 


Whatever political divisions there 
may be, Indian civilization embraces 
the continent and true statesmanship 
must make it progress as a whole. 
Some means must be devised to ensure 
that. For the purposes of the consider- 
ation of the social questions in their 
widest sense, three bodies of the Rulers 
of. the Indian States may be formed. 
The first to consist of all the treaty 
States, the second and third of the 
elected representatives of the several 
States and mediatized chief-ships re- 
spectively. It may be necessary in the 
ease of the latter two bodies to have 
different Councils according to the 
British Indian Provinces. Sueh social 
legislation as may be undertaken by 
the British Government may be re- 
ferred to these Councils for delibera- 
tion and they may also refer back their 
own suggestions to the legislatures in 
British India. May India thus pro- 
gress under the unifying and enlight- 
ened and progressive influence of the 
British paramountcy. 

By “An Indian Thinker.” 





HOURS OF WORK IN RELATION TO EFFICIENCY 
AND OUTPUT. 


The question of hours of work has, 


until recently, been considered in the 
main from the point of view of the 
workers. The effect of long hours 
upon health and morals, the obstacles 
placed in the way of education and 
self-improvement by the absence of 
leisure, have been the themes of social 
reformers. It has been assumed that 
employers of labor would themselves 
see to it that the hours worked should 
be conducive to their own prosperity. 
Except by comparatively few enlight- 
ened employers the interests of the 
workers and the capitalist in this 
matter have been held dogmatically 
to be antagonistic. It was believed that 


if the State looked after the health and 
Livine Aaz, Vot. V, No. 215. 





welfare of the operatives by means of 
factory laws, the employer could be 
trusted to look after output. The 
enormous and sudden demands made 
upon industry by the war have, how- 
ever, altered the angle from which this 
problem is in general regarded. Out- 
put has become of paramount impor- 
tance in the interests of the nation, 
quite apart from those of the individ- 
ual factory owner. It is, consequently, 
appropriate to give the matter more 
serious attention now than it has hith- 
erto received. It is essential to decide 
what working hours are reasonable in 
the interests of output as well as of 
health and welfare, to decide whether 
in reality there is a conflict between 
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the demand for output and the need 
of the workers for health-giving leisure. 

From the point of view of national 
welfare the effect of excessive hours 
upon the moral and mental state of 
the workers is no less important. But 
it is our purpose here to consider mere- 
ly the purely material aspect of the 
question—the relations between hours 
of work and output, on the one hand, 
and the physical health and efficiency 
of the workers, on the other. 

In normal times the hours of boys 
under eighteen, and of women, are 
limited by the Factory and Workshop 
Acts to a daily period of employment 
of twelve hours, with breaks for rest 
and a short day on Saturday, bringing 
the weekly total of hours of actual 
work down to sixty in non-textile 
factories and workshops and fifty-five 
hours in textile factories. But the 
Seeretary of State, in pursuance of 
powers given him by the Factory Act 
and the Defense of the Realm Regula- 
tions, has allowed wide deviations in 
order to meet the emergency conditions 
caused by the war. These emergency 
orders have taken various forms. 
Firms engaged on Government orders 
have been given permission in some 
cases to work overtime as much as 
two hours a day on five days in the 
week, making a working day (inclusive 
of meal times) of fourteen hours on 
five days in the week, and a weekly 
total of seventy hours a week net 
work (i.e., exclusive of meal times). 
In other cases shifts have been per- 
mitted—either two twelve-hour shifts 
or three eight-hour shifts—thus doing 
away with the prohibition of night 
work, and in the case of the twelve- 


hour shifts greatly extending the 


weekly limits of hours; in some cases 
over seventy hours a week were al- 
lowed in the first year of the war. But 
the amount of overtime allowed has 
latterly been considerably reduced. 
It is not, however, 


sufficient to 


state the legal limits of employment, 
nor the normal hours of actual work. 
To complete the picture, we must allow 
for the time taken in traveling to and 
from work. Comparatively few work- 
ers are fortunate enough to live close 
to their place of employment. Many 
have long distances to travel by train 
and tram. The Official Committee on 
the Health of Munition Workers have 
pointed out forcibly that this adds 
enormously to the strain of long hours. 
In their Memorandum on the Employ- 
ment of Women (No. 4)* they say: 
“It is far from uncommon now to find 
some two or three hours spent on the 
journey each way, generally under the 
fatiguing conditions of an over-crowd- 
ed train or tram, often with long waits 
anda severe struggle before even stand- 
ing room ean be obtained.’’ Even the 
normal factory hours (twelve hours a 
day) are thus too often extended so as 
to necessitate fourteen or even fifteen 
hours’ absence from home. 

Let us turn now to the effects of 
fatigue upon physical health. The 
most obvious effect of fatigue upon the 
body is that due to the contraction of 
the muscles. The life of the body may 
be said to consist, first, in the process of 
assimilating outside materials, i.e., of 
building itself up; and, secondly, in 
that of breaking down the material as- 
similated into simpler chemical forms 
and ultimately of expelling the waste 
products. These chemical wastes are 
formed very rapidly during activity. 
They accumulate in the blood and 
cause fatigue, which is thus seen to be, 
in effect, blood poisoning. ‘‘A tired 
person is literally and actually a 
poisoned person—poisoned by his own 
waste products.”+ But so long as 
fatigue is followed by sufficient repose 
the body cleanses itself automatically. 
When the rest is insufficient the nox- 
ious products are not completely 

*Cd. 8185, p. 5 


tJosephine Goldmark: Fatigue and Effi. 
ciency, p. 13. ; 
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eliminated. The body becomes clogged 
with its own poisons, and more or 
less serious injury to health results. 
An extreme case is that of a hunted 
animal dropping dead, not from heart- 
strain or over-exertion of any other 
organ, but from the sheer chemical 
poisoning. Moreover, besides pro- 
ducing poisonous wastes, over-exer- 
tion causes the actual destruction of 
the energy-producing substance found 
in human muscles. Thus the effect 
of fatigue on the human frame may be 
compared to the failure of fuel in an 
engine superimposed upon the clogging 
of the machine with dirt. The injury 
done by over-work of the nervous 
system is even more serious than that 
caused by muscular fatigue. Indeed 
the Committee on the Health of 
Munition Workers, in their Memoran- 
dum on Industrial Fatigue (No. 7),* 
lay great stress on the fact that the 
nerves are in reality tired before the 
aching symptoms of muscular fatigue 
appear. A man’s working capacity 
may be impaired before his muscles 
feel fatigued at all. The nervous 
system of the brain becomes exhausted 
before the muscles are completely 
exhausted. For instance, runners who, 
by effort of will, have ‘‘run to a stand- 
still’? and seem to find it impossible 
to take another step, have been known 
to start off again under some fresh 
stimulus to the nervous system— 
showing that the exhaustion of the 
muscles was not in reality complete. 
In industrial work, consequently— 
both from the point of view of output 
and of health—observations of mus- 
cular symptoms of fatigue are not 
conclusive. The insidious effects of 
nervous overstrain, unobserved by 
the worker, come first. 

These scientific conclusions are borne 
out by practical experience. We can 
find numerous cases where decided 
improvement in health has resulted 


*Cd. 8213. 


from the shortening of hours. For in- 
stance, the percentage of men drawing 
sick pay from Messrs. Brunner Mond 
and Co.’s Works Sick Club, and of 
those attended by the doctor, showed 
a marked decline after the introduc- 
tion of the system of three eight-hour 
shifts in place of that of two spells of 
twelve hours each.* The experience 
of the Engis Chemical Works in Bel- 
gium was similar. The director, M. 
Fromont, in his report} on the adop- 
tion of the shorter shifts, describes the 
remarkable effect of the change on 
the firm’s sick fund. This fund, to 
which the men contributed in return 
for medical treatment and a money 
allowance during sickness, invariably 
showed a deficit under the old régime. 
But M. Fromont shows on a diagram 
how, immediately the new system had 
had time to take effect, the deficit 
(of 900 frs. when the change took 
place) became a surplus, which rose 
steadily until (in twelve years) it 
reached over 3,000 frs. 

One would expect to find a great 
deal of evidence one way or another 
of the effects of excessive hours from 
experience of overtime under war 
emergency orders. Butitis not possible 
to give any very exact facts and figures. 
In the comparatively early days of 
the war (i.¢., in the spring of 1915), the 
factory inspectors seem to have been 
impressed by the absence of any evi- 
dence of excessive ill-health amongst 
the workers affected by emergency 
orders. This may be partly attributable 
to mental stimulus. The women 
especially were encouraged and in- 
spired by the feeling that they were 
working for the soldiers. No doubt the 
high earnings and the consequent 
better feeding must also have had a 
remarkable effect in the case of the less 

*See Sir John Brunner: The Eight Hours’ 
Day in Its Relation to Efficiency and Com ~ 
reprinted from the Times of February 
1895. (With additions.) 

TL. Fromont: Une expérience industri- 


elle de réduction de la journée de travail. Insti- 
tuts Solvay, Brussels, 1906. (Misch et Thron.) 
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well-paid and normally under-nour- 
ished woman worker. When we re- 
member the physical processes al- 
ready referred to, it is clear that im- 
proved feeding in those normally 
under-nourished will go far towards 
checking the bad effects of overwork. 
But we should expect mental stimulus 
and the counteracting effect of better 
food to be only temporarily effective. 
It is interesting to compare the Factory 
Inspectors’ impressions, noted early 
in 1915, with the observations made 
about a year later by the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee,* who 
were then convinced of the serious 
strain of the long hours being worked 
in munition works. In their Memo- 
randum on~« Sickness and Injury 
(No. 10)} they describe the sickness 
experience of one factory in particular, 
where the percentage of sickness in 
July, 1914, was 2.9. In December—.e., 
before the long-period effects of over- 
strain had had time fully to show 
themselves, and while the patriotic 
enthusiasm of the workers wasstill able 
to keep in check the ill-effects of over- 
work—the percentage of sickness was 
2.4. But during the first quarter of 
1915 the percentage rose to over 4 
per cent. Although some part of this 
large increase was probably due to 
seasonal causes, it may fairly be re- 
garded as a confirmation of the theory 
of the ill-effects of protracted over- 
work. In two other departments 
of these works the sickness rate 
amongst men on overtime (7.e., work- 
ing extremely long daily hours) was 
5.5, as against 3.7 among those -on 
double shifts. In another large factory, 
the Committee found that the sickness 
rate was rising above 4 per cent, 
and that, at the time of their inquiries 
(i.e., in the autumn of 1915), in a third 
factory it had reached 7 per cent. 
Undoubtedly, then, long hours with- 


*See Memorandum (No. 5) on Hours of 
Work. Cd. 8186, p. 6. 
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out sufficient intervals for rest have a 
serious effect upon health, and, where 
continued over long periods, are likely 
to cause permanent injury. This 
amounts, from the point of view of 
national interests, to an’ irrefutable 
argument in favor of strict regulation 
of the working day in normal times. 
But even so, at a time of violent 
emergency like the present, when the 
men must die by thousands on the 
battlefield, it is arguable that the work- 
ers left behind should ‘‘do their bit”’ 
by having their health ruined by 
“fatigue poisoning’? at home—pro- 
vided that this is essential in order 
to supply the armies in the field with 
munitions and equipment. This 
brings us to our second point—to the 
consideration of the effect of hours of 
labor on output. Is it true that the 
urgency of output necessitates the 
overstraining of the workers? Or are 
the interests of the workers’ health and 
of output perhaps identical? 
Scientific experiments with an instru- 
ment known as the ‘‘ergograph’’ have 
an important bearing upon this ques- 
tion. This instrument records the 
effect of fatigue upon the power of 
the muscles to contract. The oper- 
ator’s hand is, for instance, fixed, 
with the exception of one finger; this 
finger, in contracting, raises a weight, 
the movements of which are recorded. 
The finger is contracted at regular in- 
tervals, and the record shows the dimi- 
nution in the lifting power of the 
muscles as they grow tired. The re- 
sults differ for different persons, but 
one fact comes out clearly: if sufficient 
rests are allowed between contractions, 
no fatigue results. But after complete 
fatigue a very long interval is needed 
for the muscles to make a complete 
recovery.* If insufficient rest is al- 
lowed, it is found that the muscle is 
not sufficiently restored, and cannot 
do as much work as when thoroughly 
*See Goldmark. p. 20. 
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rested. Another interesting result of 
this experiment is that it shows that 
proportionately less rest is needed for 
complete r.cuperation if the muscle is 
not tired out. Thus if thirty con- 
tractions of the finger exhaust the 
muscle so much that two hours’ rest 
are needed, fifteen contractions re- 
quire, not one hour, but only half-an- 
hour’s rest. In fact, the ergograph 
proves the remarkable effect of rest 
taken at the critical moment. As 
the Italian scientist, Mosso, puts it: 
‘Our body is not constructed like a 
locomotive which consumes the same 
quantity of coal for every kilogram- 
metre of work. When the body is 
fatigued, even a small amount of work 
produces disastrous effects. . . . The 
workman that persists in his task when 
he is already fatigued, not only pro- 
duees less effective work, but receives 
greater injury to his organism.’’* These 
experiments bear no very close re- 
semblance to the operations of ordi- 
nary industry. But their importance 
lies in the fact that they prove in a 
general way the wastefulness (from 
the point of view of output of energy) 
of failure to arrange work in such a 
way as to avoid over-fatigue. If siight 
fatigue can be more readily overcome 
by rest, in proportion, than serious 
fatigue, clearly the greatest physical 
efficiency will be procured by adopting 
a system of paus:s, of reasonable in- 
tervals for recreation in its literal 
sense. 

In practice, examples can be multi- 
plied of instances where output has 
been maintained, if not increased, by 
a reduction of hours. A particularly 
encouraging instance is the experience 
of the Zeiss Optical Works, in Jena. 
These works are, as is well known, run 
on a democratic scheme of what is 
practically co-partnership. The work- 
ers are of a well-paid and intelligent 


*Mosso: La Fatica, Milan, 1891, pp. 152 
and 157; translated in Goldmark, p. 34. 


class. Some years ago a change from a 
nine-hour day to an eight-hour day 
was introduced by the virtual founder 
of the firm and the inventor of the co- 
partnership basis, Professor Abbe. A 
ballot was first taken of the adult work- 
men, a large majority of whom de- 
elared their willingness to do their 
best to produce as much in eight hours 
as formerly in nine. No changes at all 
were made in the working processes. 
Even the temperature of the two years 
before and after the change was ob- 
served to have been similar. At the 
end of the year the records of 250 
typical workers in a number of different 
branches of work were scrutinized. 
Their output was more than main- 
tained. It showed an increase of 3.3 
per cent. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing result was the absence of any sense 
of extra pressure on the part of the 
men. Shortly after the change was 
introduced, some of the piece-workers 
told Professor Abbe that they had 
found it impossible to maintain the 
extra intensity which, in the first few 
days, they had endeavored to put into 
their work. They declared that the 
extra pressure made the work intol- 
erable. They were convinced that they 
had fallen back to their normal rate of 
output, so that their earnings would 
be less than formerly. But they proved 
to be entirely mistaken. Without being 
conscious of any extra effort, they had, 
in reality, turned out slightly more in 
the eight hours than previously in the 
nine hours of the working day. Pro- 
fessor Abbe’s analysis of the causes of 
this automatic adaptation to the re- 
duced hours is of the greatest interest. 
He divides industrial fatigue into that 
caused by (1) the amount of work 
done (i.e., the actual number of move- 
ments of the body in a given time); (2) 
the speed at which the work is ac- 
complished: (3) the fatigue caused 
merely by being present in the work- 
place, standing or sitting in a particular 
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attitude, amid the noise and turmoil 
of the factory. This last, or passive, 
fatigue is pure waste, but is automat- 
ically reduced with every reduction in 
hours. To this fact and that of the need 
for proper time to recuperate between 
working hours, Professor Abbe at- 
tributed, in general, the remarkable 
results of his experiment.* 

The prevailing war conditions have 
produced fresh evidence of the ill- 
effects of excessive hours on output 
and the good effects of reduced hours. 
This is to be found in the Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories for 
1914 (7.e., covering th: first three 
months of the war) as well as in the 
Memoranda issued by the Health of 
Munition Workers Committee. In 
the section of the Chief Inspeetor’s 
Report devoted to the work of the 
women inspectors,t we read, for in- 
stance, of a crown factory where ex- 
perience had shown that any lengthen- 
ing of the day beyond 6 p.m. and a 
total of 814 hours’ work daily ex- 
hausted the workers and was of no 
advantage in increasing output. Ref- 
erence is made in the same section of 
the Report to instances of conviction 
on the part of the occupiers of factories, 
both large and small, that long hours 
do not produce large output. One 
employer firmly refused to work over- 
time, although pressed by the War 
Office to increase his output. In other 
cases overtime had been tried and 
proved to have an injurious effect 
upon output if carried on beyond a fort- 
night at the outside. On the other 
hand, interesting cases were observed 
where normal output had been main- 
tained in spite of hours having been 
reduced, in the early days of the war, 
on account of a shortage of orders. 
Again, in the Chief Factory Inspector’s 


Report for 1916,t the Principal Lady 


*For a full description of the experience of 
the Zeiss Optical Works and Professor Abbe’s 
conclusions, see Ernst Abbe: Sozialpolitische 
Schriften, 1906 (Fischer), pp. 203 et seq. 

Cd. 8051, p. 40. 
tCd. 8276, p. 14. - 


Inspector states that where eight-hour 
shifts have been organized, ‘‘the phys- 
ical appearance of the workers com- 
pares very favorably with that of those 
in other works on the longer shifts, 
and highly favorable reports have been 
made of increased output (in one case 
to the extent of a third, while need for. 
supervision was decreased).”’ 

The remarks of the Health of Muni- 
tion Workers Committee on the effects 
of excessive hours on output deserve 
special attention.* Discussing the 
question of alleged ‘‘slacking,” they 
say: “It cannot ... be said thata 
workman, so restraining himself, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is doing more 
to damage output on the whole, than 
the employer who has arranged over- 
long hours of work on the baseless 
assumption that long hours mean high 
output.’”’ And ‘‘taking the country as 
a whole, the Committee are bound to 
record their impression that the muni- 
tion workers in general have been al- 
lowed to reach a state of reduced ef- 
ficiency and lowered health which 
might have been avoided without 
reduction of output by attention to the 
details of daily and weekly rests.” 

Nor is reduced efficiency all. Greatly 
needed labor is being actually lost to 
the nation. The case of a healthy 
country girl known to the writer is 
doubtless typical of many others. 
This girl went for patriotic reasons to 
work in a munitions factory in a town 
near her home. It was not many 
months before she had to give up the 
work suffering from a form of blood 
poisoning and a troublesome cough. 
Her doctor attributed her breakdown 
in health entirely to the long hours of 
work. This was doubtless not an iso- 
lated case. It must be remembered 
that such cases are not revealed by in- 
quiries into conditions prevailing in the 
factories themselves. The workers 
leave, and no record remains of the 


*Memorandum No. 7, Cd. 8213, pp. 8 and 10. 
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reason why. The girl in question states 
that a number of her comrades left 
for similar reasons, unable to bear the 
strain of the long hours. 

There is, then, no proved conflict be- 
tween the interests of the workers and 
the nation’s urgent demand for a high 
output. Technical difficulties in plenty 
there may be in introducing every- 
where a short working day. But the 
fact remains that this is the ideal to 
be aimed at in the national interests 
as well as those of the class directly 


concerned. Nor will this cease to apply 
The Contemporary Review. 


when the war is over, and it becomes 
our first concern to build up our trade 
and to use the national resources in an 
economical and scientific namner. If, 
then, the majority of employers of 
labor still fail to see that in the matter 
of hours of work, their workers’ in- 
terests are identical with their own, it 
will be necessary to raise the standard 
of industrial legislation in order to 
prevent the economic waste involved 
in overwork, as well as to protect the 
workers upon whose health and ef- 
ficiency true national welfare depends. 
Sophy Sanger. 





THE DOCTOR. 


To be well known throughout the 
length and breadth of three counties 
may be said to represent fame. A man 
may be pardoned for boasting about it, 
and John Harriday did boast, though 
this was due, perhaps, not so much to 
any feeling of sinful pride as to a firm 
conviction that boasting should con- 
stitute the better half of a physician’s 
stock-in-trade. 

John Harriday practised when 
George II reigned. 
figure was the doctor. Strongly built, 
of more than average height, clean- 
shaven, and with a studied solemnity 
of expression, he seldom took his 
walks abroad clad otherwise than in 
the garb of his profession: a suit of 
black velvet, knee-breeches, white silk 
stockings, and silver-buckled shoes. 
Add to these a flowered waistcoat, full- 
skirted coat, snowy ruffles and tie, 
and you see the doctor as his admiring 
contemporaries beheld him. Some- 
times, the better to display his huge, 
full-bottomed wig, he carried his hat 
under his arm; while the flourish with 
which he used the gold snuffbox at 
the head of his cane was at once the 
envy and the admiration of every buck 
that witnessed it. 


A remarkable 


Amongst his cronies he unbent suffi- 
ciently to win a place in their hearts. 

‘“‘Sirs,’”’ he would say, sternly regard- 
ing them through the steam that rolled 
up from his punch-bowl, ‘“‘my consult- 
ing-room is no larger than would hold 
this table at which we sit. Yet it 
covers the better part of three counties 
between Shrove and Michaelmas.” 
From which the reader may infer that 
Dr. Harriday’s consulting-room ran 
upon wheels. Nor was his claim an 
idle one. There wasn’t a fair through- 
out the counties referred to where his 
caravan had not, at some time or other, 
formed one of the principal attractions. 

Amongst all his successes, however, 
there were few to which he afterwards 
referred with such pride as when 
speaking of his maiden appearance at 
Inglewood. 

The fair at Inglewood was relatively 
unimportant. But to the doctor it 
was fresh ground, and he had decided 
to create such an impression there as 
should leave his name a househol 
word in the district until he came 
again. 

Behold him, therefore, on a certain 
warm afternoon in late summer, mak- 
ing his first appearance at Inglewood. 
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The weather was perfect. Light fleecy 
clouds drifted lazily across the sky. 
Crowds of men and women, boys and 
girls, townspeople and rustics, all 
rigged in their holiday finery, swarmed 
the ground. Farmhands in their clean 
smocks, mechanics in brown homespun 
and gray worsted stockings, merchants 
and clerks in smarter array—all had 
rolled in from the villages around, in- 
tent on having a good time. 

At the bottom of the hill, its red 
roofs and quaint gables mellowed in 
the haze, the town of Inglewood. lay. 

“Tis as fine a city as any I have 
visited,” John Harriday was assuring 
his audience, ‘‘and I have journeyed 
much ’twixt London and Barbary.” 

The delighted provincials cheered 
loudly. Open-mouthed, they stared at 
the impressive figure before them. For 
was not his car radiant as the sun? 
And did not the light, flashing back 
from giltwork and brass, dazzle the 
eyes, even as might the rays from some 
chariot of the gods? 

On a small platform that projected 
from one side of the caravan, a girl, 
bespangled and gay, enlivened the 
proceedings with a dance. Behind 
her, resting from an_ exhibition of 
weight-lifting, the doctor’s second 
assistant sat. Perspiration streamed 
down the girl’s face; she was panting 
heavily. But her whirling limbs only 
came to rest when the doctor, satisfied 
with the size of his audience, motioned 
her imperiously to a seat. 

“*You are to observe, my masters,”’ 
he began then, adopting his most pro- 
fessional attitude, ‘‘that the humors 
consequent upon exertion in the heat 
of the day require most urgently to be 
dispersed. I see before me some of 
such full habit as might, with advan- 
tage, be taking the waters at Bath— 
a costly proceeding. But I come 


amongst you bringing a healing that 
will not empty the pockets of the 
worthy poor. 


"Tis my pleasure to 
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apply such vast experience and learn- 
ing as are mine to the comfort and 
relief of those fortunate enough to 
meet me here this day. Wherefore, 
behold!” f 

With which modest introduction, 
the doctor, whisking a phial into view, 
waved it triumphantly above his head. 
For a full half-minute he remained 
thus, statuesque, what time the on- 
lookers gazed in respectful silence. 

The phial contained a reddish liquid, 
distinctly attractive in appearance. 
Other phials, neatly arranged on 
shelves at the back, held mixtures 
whose colors ran the whole gamut of 
the rainbow—a truly impressive sight. 
And these, together with the skeleton 
of a monkey suspended from silken 
cords, two snake-skins, some jars of 
white powder, and a few terrible 
dental instruments, filled in the back- 
ground. The effect was completed by 
a huge tome. And in all the doctor’s 
stage management there were few 
details that acted so potently as did 
his skilful disposal of this ancient vol- 
ume. Flung, with apparent careless- 
ness, upon an oriental table, its Greek 
title—plainly visible to the gaping 
crowd below—went far towards dis- 
pelling any lingering doubts that might 
have hovered in the rustic brain. 

But the doctor was speaking again. 

“‘Scammony squills are here,” said 
he, waving a nonchalant hand along 
the shelves, ‘‘and mithridate and 
Venice treacle—forty-six ingredients 
in one, sixty-two in the other. But’’ 
—here he turned to thrust the phial 
impressively forth—‘‘here we have an 
elixir. ’Tis but half the price, and is 
guaranteed to rectify and maintain the 
body, clarify the blood, surfle the 
cheek, perfume the skin, tinct the hair, 
and lengthen the appetite.” 

Which long list of virtues so far 
affected the crowd that three simper- 
ing maidens became customers on the 
spot. Others followed. Shyly at first, 
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but with growing confidence, men, 
women, and girls brandished their 
money aloft, until quite a respectable 
business had been done. 

Then came a reaction. In vain did 
the doctor, producing other articles, 
loudly proclaim their virtues. In vain 
did he guarantee ‘‘the rounding of 
wasted limbs.”’ Vain was the wildest 
dancing of the girl; the almost crip- 
pling efforts of the strong man fell flat. 
Even a reference, ponderously made, 
amongst the pages of the Greek tome, 
left the audience unmoved. The 
fringe of the crowd was drifting away. 

With a serene countenance the doc- 
tor reached for his cane. He opened 
the lid in the golden knob thereof, and 
flourishingly partook of snuff. The 
next instant he had snapped the lid 
to again and was leaning excitedly 
forward. 

‘‘By’r leave, there!’’ he cried ear- 
nestly; ‘‘give the man room and air!” 

Every eye turned in the direction of 
his glance. 

“Tis an urgent case!’ roared the 
doctor again, pointing to where, on 
the outskirts of the crowd, a huge man 
swayed ominously to and fro. ‘‘Pray, 
you lusty fellows, lift him up and bring 
him to me right quickly!” : 

The man had pitched forward and 
rolled over on to his back. His eyes 
were closed, his limbs twitched hor- 
ribly, whilst his groans—like those of 
a wounded animal—sent the more 
squeamish hurrying from the spot. 

“‘By’r leave, there!’? commanded the 
doctor. ‘‘By’r leave! Make a way!” 

Two rustics staggered forward, 
breathing hard under the weight of 
the sick man. Lifting their burden on 
to the platform, they loosened his 
muffler, then blushingly backed out 
of sight. 

In an instant the doctor was kneeling 
at his patient’s side, oblivious to every- 
thing save the matter in hand. The 
crowd had surged back again, morbidly 


curious. What ailed the man? Was 
he dying? Would the doctor know 
what to do? What was he doing now? 
Elbowing, tiptoeing, whispering ex- 
citedly, the onlookers waited. They 
saw the doctor rise slowly to his feet; 
they saw him press one finger thought- 
fully to his brow. Then, with a brisk 
movement, he turned to his shelves. 
‘““We have here,’’ he announced 


‘presently, wheeling sharply about,‘ that 


which may be well called the Powder 
of Life. ’Twas brought me bya traveler 
out of Barbary, and is the sole remedy 
employed in the palaces of such Rajahs 
and Begums as occupy those parts. 
’Tis miraculous in that it revives, 
soothes, comforts, and keeps the old 
alive. Observe!’’ 

With a flourish he shook a small 
quantity of whitish powder from the 
elaborate jar held in his right hand. 
When a few grains of the powder had 
been dropped into a tumbler, water 
was added, and, effervescing slightly, 
the mixture was forced between the 
sick man’s lips. The result was mar- 
velous. Almost immediately the man’s 
eyes opened; his limbs relaxed; a 
peaceful ‘sigh escaped him. Then he 
sat up—and smiled! And sucha storm 
of cheering broke out as brought fresh 
crowds hurrying to the spot. 

Before the enthusiasm had died down 
again the patient was on his feet. 
‘*Ye’ve saved my life, doctor!’ he 
cried in a powerful bass voice. 

And the doctor beamed his satis- 
faction. ‘‘It hath been said,’ quoth 
he, ‘‘by our immortal Shakespeare, 
that there is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads 
on to fortune. And I would add that 
we have here an elixir which, taken 
even at the eleventh hour, leads on to 
perfect health and happiness. The 
price—’tis ruinous to me, but I hold 
that a physician hath ever a duty to 
his fellows—is but threepence. Who'll 
buy?” 
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A dozen eager hands went up on the 
instant. So striking an object-lesson 
as that smiling man—snatched, as it 
were, from the very jaws of death— 
carried conviction to the most scepti- 
eal. The dozen hands grew rapidly to 
two, three, four dozen. And such 
prodigious quantities of elixir, pills, 
“angelic snuff,’ electuaries, and Gas- 
cony wine changed hands that the 
doctor had to send to his inn for 
fresh supplies. 

Later in the evening, his day’s work 
done, his caravan locked up for the 
night, Dr. Harriday lounged easily in 
his private room at the ‘‘ King George.”’ 
Near his elbow, its steam rising grate- 
fully to the oaken rafters, a small 
bowl of punch awaited treatment. For 
the doctor took his liquor ‘‘like a man.”’ 

“°Tis a fruitful soil,’’ he mused, 
staring down at the blazing logs on 
the hearth, ‘‘and ene that should pay 
well for the cultivating. Faith, and 
I esteeming it a village scarce worth 
the visiting! ’Tis a mine unworked! 
’Tis a virgin field! Ay, ’tis such”’ 

A sudden rap on the panel of the 
door brought his soliloquy to an 
abrupt termination. 

‘Come in!” cried he, turning lazily 
to glance over his shoulder. 

A spruce maid put her head in at 
the door. Fora moment she hesitated, 
curtsying. Then, ‘‘By’r leave, doc- 
tor,’”’ she began, ‘‘a gentleman—a man 
—to see you.” 

The doctor frowned thoughtfully. 
‘*A plague on it!’’ he muttered; ‘‘and 
a plaguy time for visitors! Have you 
his name, girl?”’ . 

“If it please you, sir,’’ answered the 
maid, ‘‘ ’tis one Master Higgins.”’ 





“‘At your very good service!’’ came 


a rough voice from the doorway. 
And, without more ado, the man— 


a burly, red-faced individual—brushed . 


by the maid and lurched into the room. 
He was dressed in workman’s attire, 
having a brown waistcoat with long 


sleeves, gray worsted stockings, heavy 
shoes, and carrying a battered three- 
cornered hat under his arm. His tangled 
mop of hair, falling to the level of his 
shoulders, was tied with a greasy 
ribbon. And he grinned an aggressive, 
familiar grin. 

Fearful of the consequences of her 
act in allowing the stranger to enter, 
the maid retired hurriedly, closing the 
door after her. 

Mr. Higgins nodded his approval. 
“Faith!” said he, lurching confidently 
forward and laying his dirty hat upon 
the table, ‘‘but ye have cozy quarters 
here, master.”’ 

Without a word, the doctor, leaning 
easily forward, lifted the hat on the 
point of his sauffers. For a moment 
he surveyed it at arm’s-length, marked 
disapproval on his face. Then he 
tossed the battered object daintily 
into the blaze. 

Mr. Higgins lost his temper. ‘‘ With- 
er ye!’ he snarled, leaping forward 
to retrieve his dismal headgear. ‘‘ What 
a@ pox d’ye mean by it?” 

The doctor smiled thoughtfully. 
“°Tis a fellow with no manner of 
restraint,’’? he observed, speaking to 
himself. Then addressing Mr. Higgins, 
“It hath ever been my wont,”’ he went 
on, ‘‘to preserve my food table as a 
thing quite apart from the midden. 
Unavoidable pestilences we have ever 
with us—the plague and Saint An- 
thony’s fire, to wit. In this instance, 
however, we have a purifying medium 
to hand—the fire; and, I pray you 
consider, what more natural ’’—— 

‘*A plague upon such windy prat- 
ing!’’ Higgins broke in. ‘‘I came not 
hither to listen to such!”’ 

‘‘In which case,’’ observed the doc- 
tor, rising slowly to his feet and ap- 
proaching the door, ‘‘a remedy of the 
simplest doth offer itself’’; and, fling- 
ing the door wide, he pointed with the 
stem of his churchwarden into the 
passage beyond. 
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For a moment Higgins trembled on 
the verge of apoplexy. A dull purple 
tinge surged over his face and neck. 
His clutching fingers wrenched at the 
dirty hat in his hand. His breath came 
thickly, ‘‘D’ye know who I am?” he 
demanded, hoarse with fury. 

““Nay,”’ answered the doctor, ‘‘we 
had not completed our introduction; 
twas a small formality which would 
appear to have been overlooked in 
your impulsive joy at finding me in 
such—cozy quarters, I think? Doubt- 
less, however, if you again present 
yourself to the maid—you should find 
her below—she will bring you to my 
door, there to acquaint me with your 
name and pleasure.” 

Higgins, having somewhat recov- 
ered from his first blind rage, stam- 
mered something about having that 
to say which should quickly bring the 
doctor to his senses. 

‘*Maybe,”’ came the answer, cutting 
him short, ‘‘but until such time as our 
little formality hath been observed we 
will exchange not another word. For 
if ye hasten not to the maid, then must 
I, forsooth! hasten to the landlord.” 

With which pronouncement the 
doctor opened the door still wider, and 
made as if to pass out. Before he had 
taken two steps, however, Higgins 
was hurrying from the room. And 
Harriday, having first of all closed the 
door, allowed his thoughtful features 
to relax into a smile. 

“La, la, la!’? quoth he, listening to 
the creak of the stairs as Higgins de- 
scended, ‘‘ but ’tis as clumsy a knave as 
ever practised blackmail, and one much 
lacking in finesse. How saith Horace! 
‘Odi profanum vulgus et arceo!’”’ 

He was back at the table again, 
hastily fumbling over a small packet 
which he had taken from his pocket. 
A whitish powder trickled from the 
corners of the packet, and the doctor 
allowed it to dribble into the glass from 
which he had been drinking. But he 


had resumed his place at the hearth, 
his legs planted well apart, hands deep 
in pockets, before a renewed creaking 
of the stairs announced that Mr. 
Higgins was returning to the attack. 

“Come in!’’ cried the doctor, in 
answer to a nervous rap on the panels; 
and again the door opened to admit the 
head of the maid. 

‘‘Tf it please ye, sir,’”’ she began, 
more nervously than before, “‘’tis a 
person to see ye; but’—— 

“His name?’’ demanded the doctor. 

““*TIggins,” came a growl from out- 
side. 

“Higgins, if ye please, sir,’’ repeated 
the maid; and the doctor, pausing de- 
liberately to help himself to a pinch of 
snuff, requested that Mr. Higgins 
be shown in. 

Then a deep breathing made itself 
heard; a clumsy footstep crossed the 
threshold; and Higgins, glowering dark- 
ly, lurched back into the Presence. 
The maid closed the door. 

“So art Master Higgins?” queried 
the doctor, his head tilted thoughtfully 
to one side. ‘Master Higgins, for- 
sooth! And yet, good lack-a-day! 
y’have the advantage. Had I the 
pleasure of meeting ye before?” 

“Ye’ll know me soon enough!” 
answered the man, his former trucu- 
lence in some degree reasserting itself. 

“Capital!” said the doctor, rubbing 
his soft hands appreciatingly. “I war- 
rant ’twill be interesting to know one so 
charming. Come, sir, we have here a 
chair and a fire. Be seated, pray.” 

With old-world courtesy he set a 
chair near the blaze, and Mr. Higgins 
after a moment’s hesitation, sat down. 
The doctor resumed his seat at the 
table. 

“Ye cured a friend o’ mine at the 
fair today,’ said Higgins, coming 
straight to the point. “An’ ye cured 
him plaguy quick! D’ye see?” 

He leered playfully into the thought- 
ful face before him. 
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The doctor smiled. “It is to be ob- 
served,” said the man of medicine after 
a pause, “that your friend hath a 
double measure of good fortune: firstly, 
in that he hath secured the friendship 
of such a one as yourself; secondly, 
in that he hath been cured of his dis- 
temper—plaguy quick, as you say.” 

Higgins frowned again. ‘Hark ye, 
master!’ he broke out; ‘‘I have that to 
say which, mayhap, had best be said 
bluntly! Ye cured a friend o’ mine, 
I say, before he fell sick! ’T'was mighty 
effective in bringing the yokels about 
with their pence. D’ye see that? But 
’*twould be plaguy bad for your coming 
week’s business if so be as we out with 
the truth!”’ 

The doctor had just poured himself 
out another tumbler of punch, and he 
stopped with the glass half-way to his 
lips. 

“Ye mean?” he asked quietly, set- 
ting the drink down again untouched. 

The steam from the punch wafted 
across the table. Mr. Higgins’s newest 
smile seemed to expand under the 
influence. He beamed. “’Sbuds!” 
quoth he, rubbing his horny palms 
together; ‘‘I think we begin to under- 
stand each other, master! And we’ll 
suppose that my friend asks for a 
little more. Five shillings wasn’t much, 
eh?” 

‘We'll talk this over,’’ answered 
the doctor, serious on the instant; 
and laying his churchwarden carefully 
aside, he rose to his feet, stepped quiet- 
ly to the door, opened it, glanced out, 
then returned to his seat at the table. 

Mr. Higgins appeared to have com- 
pletely recovered his composure. With 


both hands thrust deep into his pockets, 


his feet stretched out to the blaze, 
he was leaning well back in his chair. 
His nostrils, too, expanded gratefully 
at the steaming punch; his eyes had 
taken on a greedy expression. 
“We'll talk this matter over quiet- 
ly,” said the doctor after a pause. 


“Faith!” sneered Higgins, ‘‘that’s 
what I come for. Though there’s little 
enough to say, and ’tis soon said. Now, 
master, I doubt not but that ye count 
your reputation—both here and else- 
where, mark ye!—worth ten guineas, 
eh? ’Tis cheap at the price.” 

The doctor winced. Here was a 
rogue who went in for great things; 
and here was the thin end of a very fat 
wedge of blackmail. 

“Faith!” said the doctor, ‘“‘but ye 
move at a great pace. And since ye 
try my temper, try also my punch. 
Come, ’twill make pleasanter business 
of it.’ 

He pushed the steaming glass across 
as he spoke. Higgins started forward 
greedily. 

“T’ve no mind to booze myself,” 
said the latter gentleman with a know- 
ing grin. ‘‘John Higgins is too wide 
awake for that! But I’ll have one with 
ye, for comfort’s sake’; and tilting 
his bullet-shaped head well back, he 
drained the glass at a gulp. 

‘‘Now,” he went on, smacking his 
lips loudly and drawing a dirty sleeve 
across his mouth—‘‘now we'll talk, 


-master. Ten guineas to shut my mouth 


consarnin’ my friend’s sudden cure, 
eh? How say ye?” 

The doctor pursed his lips in silence; 
he had recovered his glass, and. was 
pouring a little more punch into it. 
The other waited expectantly for an 
answer. 

“Ten guineas, master,” the mo- 
notonous undertone broke out again 
after a pause. ‘‘Orshall we make it 
fifteen? How say ye? ’Sbuds! ye tempt 
me to press hard!” 

Dr. Harriday rose from his seat, 
gently swaying the half-filled glass to 
and fro. Then he flung the contents 
well to the back of the fire, wiped the 
glass carefully on a corner of the table- 
cloth, and poured himself out a copi- 
ous drink. 

“°*Tis to be observed.”’ he began at 
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length, ‘‘that ’twixt glass and lip— 
ye’ve heard the saw doubtless?) And 
man is but the jest of cireumstance”’ 

‘‘A plague on sermons!’’ snapped 
Mr. Higgins. ‘‘ Ten guineas—; es or no?’”’ 

‘‘Man is here today,’”’ the doctor 
went calmly on, ‘‘and gone tomorrow— 
as I myself, a physician, hath ample 
occasion to note. Let us consider your 
own case.”’ 

‘‘A pox on my case!” snarled the 
man, starting to his feet. ‘‘ Will ye 
answer, yes or no?” 

The doctor looked up in mild sur- 
prise. Mr. Higgins remained standing 
for a: moment, glaring venomously. 
His forehead glistened under the candle 
light; his complexion, so far from being 
heightened by the outburst of passion, 
seemed rather to have lost its glow. 
He sat down again somewhat limply. 

‘““To consider your own case,” the 
doctor resumed, his white hand gently 
stroking the cloth before him; ‘‘ ye come 
a-visiting here, surcharged with health 
and vigor and high spirits. Yet now, 
alack! one would hazard his life that a 
distemper had come upon ye. Not, 
mayhap, that ye feel it, mark ye. Yet 
so it would appear to one who, like 
myself, is versed in the art of healing.’ 

Mr. Higgins passed a sluggish hand, 
across his eyes. He was staring into the 
fire now, licking his lips thoughtfully, 
and the fight seemed to be fading from 
his eyes. 

““D’ye mind me?” asked the doctor 
after another pause. 

For all answer Higgins spat venom- 
ously into the blaze. 

The doctor, sipping quietly at his 
punch, marked a growing distress on 
the pallid face before him. 

For a while not a word was spoken. 
Then, “‘A plague on it!”’ muttered the 
man, leaning forward to fold his arms 
across his stomach. ‘‘’Tis some pass- 
ing spasm.” 

“Here, today; gone tomorrow!” 
mused the doctor, half to himself; and 





there was a world of sympathy in his 
tone. 

Higgins looked up with a jerk. His 
face had taken on a dirty-gray pallor; 
beads of cold perspiration glistened on 
his forehead; whilst his lips, quivering 
slightly, showed unmistakable signs 
of distress. ‘‘’Tis an ague come upon 
me!”’ he gasped, shivering of a sudden. 
With hands that trembled visibly, he 
started pulling on his hat. A church 
clock, somewhere in the distance, 
struck the half-hour after nine. 
Whipped by a gust of rising wind, some 
raindrops pattered on the window. 

‘‘Art going so soon?” queried the 
doctor as the man rose unsteadily 
from his seat. ‘‘ ’Tis an evil night for 
a sick man to be abroad alone, unless 
perhaps your friend”’ 

With a last defiant effort, Higgins 
muttered something about lifting ten 
guineas before he went. 

‘“’Tis medicine you want,’ came the 
kindly rejoinder, ‘‘and the comforts 
craved by a sick man. Come, sit ye 
down.” 

And Higgins found himself pressed 
gently but firmly back into his chair. 
Then the doctor strode hurriedly to 
the door. 

A moment later the maids and men- 
servants below fairly jumped at the 
sound of an excited voice loudly bid- 
ding them hasten upstairs with hot- 
water bottles and blankets. Two steps 
at a time the willing helpers mounted, 
wondering what on earth was wrong. 
And presently the doctor found himself 
crowded for elbow-room. He was 
kneeling at the sick man’s side, patting 
the clammy, dirty hands; issuing ex- 
cited orders; bidding Higgins be strict- 
ly quiet, as he valued his life. 

This state of things lasted for some 
minutes, what time the maids bathed 
the sick man’s forehead, applied hot- 
water bottles to his feet, and wrapped 
him about with blankets. But all to 
little purpose. Higgins seemed to grow 
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worse. He was most certainly fright- 
ened; the doctor’s anxious face was 
enough to startle any sick man. 

“It is to be observed,” panted Har- 
riday, addressing the group while he 
paused from his exertions, ‘“‘that the 
humors—as we physicians say—of 
the human body are of four several 
kinds, upon the due adjustment of 
which doth depend the temper or dis- 
temper of body and mind. But lack- 
a-day! with this poor fellow I find it 
not simple to so adjust. An ague doth 
complicate, as we say, and ’tis most 
serious.” 

Higgins groaned weakly. The 
servants gazed at the speaker, open- 
mouthed, awe-stricken. 

“He came a-visiting me,” the doc- 
tor went on, ‘‘strong and of good 
complexion, both of body and. mind, 
howbeit choleric. Now, alack! he lies 
there, stricken like an ox. But silence! 
I must think! The suddenness of it 
hath unnerved me.” 

Still watched by a respectful circle, 
the man of medicine struck an atti- 
tude as of one deep in thought, until 
suddenly, starting forward with ex- 
citement, ‘‘The elixir!’ he cried. ‘‘I 
have some in my bedroom! ’Tis a 
last resource, and must be tried.” 

In a few strides he was out of the 
room, returning almost immediately 
with a bottle, which he held trium- 
phantly aloft. 

Five minutes later Higgins was on 
the mend. Copious draughts of the 
mixture had been poured down his 
throat; the bilious symptoms were 
passing slowly away. 

“The danger-point hath been 
passed!”’ gasped the doctor at length. 
“‘Our friend may now be safely left 
to himself.’ 

He flung himself back into his chair 
with a tremendous sigh of relief, wiped 
his brow on a silk handkerchief, and 
dismissed the servants with a majestic 
wave of the hand. 

Chambers’s Journal 


When Higgins left, about an hour 
later, the doctor saw him to the street 
door. The sick man was almost himself 
again, though somewhat subdued and 
dazed. 

As for the doctor, dismissing his 
patient with a cheery, ‘‘Good-night,”’ 
much learned advice, and some modest 
remarks concerning the virtues of a 
certain elixir, he retired to his room 
Once more, intent on finishing the 
punch. 

“Tis a great, anti-bilious mixture, 
the elixir,” he told himself, musing 
before the fire over his last glass; 
‘and the noxious drug, dropped timely 
into Master Higgins’s drink, hath done 
him little hurt.’”” Then he hied him to 
his virtuous couch, confident of the 
morrow. bone 

But down in the servants’ quarters 
his praises were still being loudly sung. 
Such a cure—of ‘one so near death’s 
door—had never before been seen at 
the inn. 

Said the chambermaid, ‘‘’Tis surely 
a wondrous thing, the elixir! Would 
that my aunt had known of it when she 
fell sick of the fever! She’d ha’ been 
with us now.”’ 

A chorus of approbation greeted the 
remark. 

“And ’tis only one shilling the 
bottle!’’ cried a dozen voices at once; 
whereupon followed more extravagant 
praises for the doctor—peans that 
lasted until the company broke up for 
the night. 

Next morning the subject was re- 
newed, nor did the story lose in its 
telling, until half the village was talk- 
ing of last night’s wondrous cure at 
the ‘‘King George.” 

All of which, perhaps, went far to 
explain why Dr. Harriday’s supply of 
elixir—to say nothing of his powders 
and electuaries—gave out long before 
the fair came to its close. 

And yet another county was ringing 
with the doctor’s fame. 

E. J. Edgar. 
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A GREAT CONCILIATOR. 
Lersnitz (1646-1716). 


The fourteenth of November was the 
anniversary of the death two hundred 
years ago of one of the greatest sons 
of the Fatherland; one who, as years 
pass, seems to grow in stature, and in 
a sense to draw nearer to us, and 
whose character and achievements 
we are better able to appreciate than 
his contemporaries were. They did 
not, and could not, know the full 
variety and the enduring value of his 
labors. They did not see the fruition 
of the many seeds which he sowed. 
It is given only to later generations 
to know that he was a seer as well as 
savant; we only have witnessed the 
fulfilment of his prophecies. He was 
not indifferent to fame; far from it. 
But he did much to prevent it coming 
soon to him in its plenitude. He did 
not take the ordinary means of achiev- 
ing it in his lifetime. Only gradually 
from the library at Hanover and from 
the papers of his many correspondents, 
are coming to light his buried treasures; 
often rough notes of some discovery 
or fruitful suggestion; the draft of a 
letter enclosing a diagram illustrating 
some novelty or describing a chain of 
reasoning which if followed up would 
rectify the boundaries of a science. 

His early biographers, such as Guh- 
rauer, had not nearly circumnavigated 
their hero. Some of his later biog- 
raphers, alarmed at his cosmopolitan 
character, tried to make him seem 
much smaller than he was. ‘‘ Leibnitz 
als Deutscher” and as patriot was their 
favorite theme, they were unmistak- 
ably chagrined at his cosmopolitan 
range of interest, his proneness to use 
French as the vehicle of his thoughts 
and his preference for the culture of 
Paris to that of his own country. His 
contemporaries were puzzled and 


amazed at the breadth of his theo-. 


logical view and his toleration; in what 
we regard as signs of largeness of mind 
and sympathies they saw proofs that 
he who professed to be a Protestant 
was a disguised Catholic or Socinian. 
Few in his lifetime could, as did Bos- 


suet, differ from him and yet exclaim . 


utinam ex nostris esset. Only gradu- 
ally has the greatness of the thinker, 
the statesman, the jurist, the savant, 
loomed out of the mist of prejudice, 
each scientific or speculative move- 
ment tending to the enhancement of 
hisfame. It is true that there isa class 
of critics—they existed in his own time, 
and they are numerous now—who 
make the most of failings incident to his 
versatility. He had in his search for 
truth something of the hunter’s spirit; 
his delight was in bringing down his 
game; he left it to others to make it 
marketable. In a letter or in a paper 
often hastily written, which probably 
never saw the light in his lifetime, he 
struck out some new fruitful idea; it 
might be a new departure in logic, 
or mathematics or philosophy, the 
opening of a path which would conduct 
those who followed it to notable dis- 
coveries or to a reconciliation of most 
diverse doctrines. The peddling critic 
fastens upon these notes as if they were 
finished treatises, and triumphs over 
their imperfections; obtains the sort of 
triumph which a modern geographer 
might make over Columbus’s cos- 
mography. The same class of critics 
are apt to assume that the variety of 
his labors implies inferiority of results. 
They do violence to facts in making the 
assumption. They forget that he found 
in every science which he touched 
weapons and appliances useful in all 
his many other pursuits. 

One of the most voluminous of 
writers—the equal in fecundity to 
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Voltaire—he wrote few books. In his 
eagerness as a discoverer he did not 
eare to linger over their preparation. 
He had no great delight, or sense of 
finish in style; his own was generally 
loose; flowing and often formless. 
Enough for him that his thoughts were 
jotted down roughly in a letter to 
Papin, Huyghens, or some of his many 
correspondents, -or in memoranda, 
which in his own day never saw the 
light. From time to time ‘‘Inedita 
Leibnitiana” are still found; some 
fresh batch of letters, some hitherto 
unknown project is always being dis- 
covered; and we seem a long way from 
the final and complete edition of the 
works of one who published little in 
his own name, or lifetime. 

In the celebration in his honor there 
is no class of person who might not 
fully share. Ours is a day of strife and 
divisions. Whom more meet to honor 
than one who was all his life and in all 
his varied activity a reconciler, ever 
striving to bring men together in con- 
duct and in belief and to unite ina high- 
er synthesis the most antagonistic 
theories? He had leanings toward 
Bossuet and Bayle, the most diverse 
of his contemporaries. His philosoph- 
ical doctrine often lacks sharpness of 
outline. He was too much an eclectic 
—in plain English, a trimmer. But 
this weakness, which was visible in 
his conduct as well as his writings, was 
due to his invincible desire to harmon- 
ize all apparent discord, his proneness 
to see good in all things. In specula- 
tion and in conduct he was a great 
conciliator. Some might designate these 
failings as evidence of his large nature. 
At all events they were the delinquen- 
cies or shortcomings of a magnani- 
mousand capacious soul. Again, whom 
is it more meet to honor today than 
Leibnitz, who armed science with one of 
its most powerful instruments of in- 
vestigation and calculation? Wheth- 
er Newton or Leibnitz was prior dis- 


coverer of the differential calculus is a 
question which will never be settled to 
universal satisfaction. But it is at 
least certain that Leibnitz arrived in- 
dependently at his method. He was 
not a Pangloss, a mere retailer of 
banalities about all being for the best 
in this the best of possible worlds. 
Neither Voltaire’s caricature nor Pope’s 
epitome of his teaching is correct. 
But he had a hopeful, cheerful out- 
look on the, world, a magnanimous, 
manly way of viewing men and things, 
opportune and pleasant to regard in 
these days when there are about so 
many gloomy and bilious systems of 
philosophy. 

Ours is a period of warring nation- 
alities, of hatred rnd ‘‘strafing’”’ be- 
tween States—the best of times to 
turn to one who looked at humanity as 
a whole, who insisted that the rela- 
tions between nations should be based 
on charity, and who walked as faith- 
fully as anyone along what he called 
and loved, the Via ad Pacem. Then, 
too, so many of the shafts which he 
sunk struck veins of ore which we 
are just beginning to work today. 
To name only one of his many explora- 
tions: if of late years an advance has 
been made upon the Aristotelian logic 
— if its range has been greatly enlarged, 
if it has ceased to consist merely of 
formal and barren processes—the germs 
of the chief improvements are found in 
his scattered writings. No greater and 
more prolific conception has penetrated 
modern science than that as to the 
nature of force, which affects not only 
physics but metaphysics. He never ar- 
rived at the present notion of it. But 
when he lets fall such dicta as ‘‘in any 
one hour there is as much action mo- 
trice in the universe as there is in any 
other hour,’”’ ‘‘at every moment the 
same quantity of force is conserved,”’’ 
when he insists that force is everywhere 
he is beginning a veritable revolution. 


‘No matter what branch of knowledge 
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is examined, traces of his prior activity 
are discerned. He has extended the 
frontiers of almost every science. The 
modern inquirer cannot go far without 
finding himself in presence of ideas 
traceable to him; especially if he is 
peering, as so many are now, into the 
very Arcana Mundi, the shadowy 
region supposed by many to be in- 
-accessible to human intelligence, where 


mathematics, dynamics, and meta- 


physics meet. 

Many minds are now prying into the 
innermost constituents of the world. 
They would fain get nearer to reality 
than the eye or ear can bring us. Into 
the mysteries of the infinitely little 


they are ‘searching, not necessarily. 


with results the same as his. For the 
first time they are, if we may use the 
expression, dissecting or anatomizing 
matter with minuteness and daring 
never before known. If they do not 
agree with him they find that he has 
been there before them, and they 
must reckon with him if they differ. 
His theory of the monad is not the 
Ariadne thread to lead one out of the 
labyrinth. Rather is it a splendid gate- 
way or vestibule, one of several, to the 
Temple of Truth beyond. His theories 
as to ‘‘petites perceptions’ andas to the 
relation of force to matter break down 
barriers once supposed impassable. 
Undismayed by the procession of past 
failures, many of the best minds are 
seeking not only for reality, but for 
unity in the diversity of Nature. He 
is often spoken of as the representa- 
tive of Dualism. And yet his specula- 
tion is dominated by a constant striv- 
ing after unity. He had some of the 
faults of the Aufklarung—particularly 
the proneness of its expositors to give 
purely intellectual explanations of 
psychic facts; but even as to this, he 
was less narrow than the greatest of 


his disciples. 
The marvel is that he who was busy 


with the deepest and most absorbing 
Livine AaB, You. V, No. 216. 


speculative problems found time for 
an immense and varied correspondence, 
not only with mathematicians such as 
the Bernouillis, men of science such as 
Huyghens, theologians such as Bossuet, 
metaphysicians such as Clarke. He 
wrote whole volumes, sometimes sever- 
al letters a day, to a group of titled 
and accomplished ladies who looked 
to him for guidance in all matters 
temporal as well as spiritual. His 
correspondence with the generation of 
the brilliant and charming Electress 
Sophie shows the philosopher not 
merely as a sort of father confessor, 


a universal instructor, the reeommend- ° 


er of medicines, a constitutional ad- 
viser, but also as a purveyor and re- 
tailer of gossip, and even as a match- 
maker. He goes to the Court of Mo- 
dena to investigate ancient relations 
between the House of Este and that 
of Brunswick; but he had a mission 
also to arrange a marriage with one 
of her daughters. His letters pass 
rapidly from discussion of the scheme 
of the universe, or high politics, to the 
virtues of ipecacuanha. The corre- 
spondence shows that the brilliant 
Electress was sincerely interested in 
Leibnitz’s efforts to bring about a 
union of the Church of Rome and Prot- 
estantism. Butshe had her own world- 
ly thoughts on the subject. In a post- 
seript to a letter to Leibnitz, then 
full of his efforts to restore the unity 
of Christendom, she remarks:—‘‘Si 
l’Evesque de Neustadt pouvait pro- 
curer quelquo bon evesche & un de 
mes fils cadets, leur réunion & 1’ Eglise 
Romaine trouverait. un argument so- 
lide.”” Let us add to the description 
of his bewildering versatility that he 
was a finished courtier. He could 
turn an epigram or a mot, and some of 
his verses have the qualities which in 
the times of Voltaire or Voiture passed 
for poetry. 

While voyaging over strange seas of 
thought, he showed a distinctly prac- 
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tical bent of mind. In verbis claritas, 
in rebus usus was his motto. He was 
always on the outlook for mechanical 
or practical appliances. The author 
of the ‘‘Theodicée” and the “ Mona- 
dologie’”’ and the discoverer of the 
differential caleulus was also the in- 
ventor of a calculating machine, the 
author of valuable suggestions as to 
mines and medicines. His correspond- 
ence with Papin shows that he an- 
ticipated some of the potentialities of 
steam. The man who foresaw the 
French Revolution about a hundred 
years before it burst upon the world, 
who thought of the making one day of 
the Suez and Panama Canals, and who 
may be said to have anticipated Napo- 
leon’s expedition to Egypt, did not 
lack practical sagacity. He has been 
likened to Bacon, whom he resembled 
in his courtly complaisance and in 
his range of interests. But the com- 
parison is superficial. Bacon wrote 
The Times. 





about philosophy and about scien- 
tific methods; but, wholly unlike Leib- 
nitz in this respect, he discovered and 
invented nothing. His experiments 
were barren and puerile. In the his- 
tory of philosophy he figures rather as 
a potent stimulating influence than 
as the author of an entirely novel 
system. Incomparably greater as a 
man of letters, Bacon is associated 
with no precise discovery or distinct 
speculative innovation. 

Had Leibnitz lived a few centuries 
earlier, it might have gone hard with 
him. His geniality might not have 
saved him from being burned as onein- 
vested with unnatural and demoniac 
powers. And today he stands out as 
a sort of magician, an almost unsur- 
passed wonder-worker, the last per- 
son capable of compassing the whole 
field of knowledge, a light which, set 
upon a hill, casts its rays back into the 
past and far into the future. 





LIFE AND DEATH.* 


[CommunicatTep.] 


Sir Oliver Lodge has written a very 
interesting and, what is more, a very 
courageous book. It consists of what 
purport to be communications made 
through spiritualistic mediums, pro- 
fessional and non-professional, by his 
son, Lieutenant Raymond Lodge, who 
was killed in action in September, 1915. 
These communications began very soon 
after Raymond Lodge’s death, and 
were made in the ordinary way; that 
is, by means of automatic writing, the 
voice of the medium, and table-tilting 
at séances held in the presence of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Lady Lodge, and other 
members of the dead officer’s family. 

We have called the book courageous, 
but perhaps the better way of putting 
what we mean would be to say that, 

*Raymond: or, Life and Death. By Sir Oliver 


Lodge, F.R.S. London: Methuen and Co 
10s. 6d. net. 


considering Sir Oliver Lodge’s well- 
known attitude towards the problems 
connected with the survival of the 
personality after death, his belief in 
the power of communication between 
the dead and the living, and also his 
belief as to the possibility of improving 
and organizing such communication, 
and considering further that he is satis- 
fied as to the authenticity of his son’s 
communications, it would have been 
an act of cowardice on his part to have 
withheld his knowledge from the world 
merely because he will have to face a 
good deal of comment that must neces- 
sarily be very painful to him. He is 
certain to be accused of allowing his 
emotions to deceive him and cause him 
to adopt a non-scientific attitude of 
mind. Happily he has not been in- 
fluenced by these considerations. As 














a man of science should, he has given 
us quite simply and honestly what he 
believes to be the truth, and has 
thrown open all the phenomena he has 
collected to full investigation. In a 
word, he has carried out Johnson’s 
dictum: ‘‘Sir, to leave things out of 
a book merely because people tell you 
they will not be believed is meanness.”’ 

It would be of little use in the nar- 
row limits of a review to try to describe 
in detail any of the sittings at which 
Raymond Lodge appeared. All the 
present writer proposes to do is to say 
that he has studied the publications of 
the Psychical Society for the last twenty 
years and is prepared to affirm that 
the identification evidence given here 
is among the clearest and best he has 
read. Readers, however, who are in- 


terested and will take the trouble: 


to follow the evidence—those who are 
not willing to take that trouble had 
better leave the whole matter severely 
alone—are particularly directed to the 
evidence in regard to (1) the Group 
photographs; (2) the nickname Nor- 
man, which, though very well known to 
his sons and daughters, was unknown 
to Sir Oliver Lodge until he got it 
through the medium; (3) the tent 
and the sand yacht episode; (4) the 
Cornish and Devonshire motor tour; 
and (5) the bird called ‘‘ Mr. Jackson.” 

The evidence just mentioned is 
concerned entirely with identification. 
A word must now be said as to what 
we may call the second part of the 
book, which contains the evidence 
afforded by Raymond Lodge as to the 
conditions of existence on the other 
side of the grave. This evidence Sir 
Oliver Lodge does not give at any great 
length. Indeed, he may be said to 


suppress it except where it is inter- 
locked with the identification evidence. 
Still, a good deal remains. We expect 
the majority of people will be inclined 
to be bewildered and perturbed there- 
by. We shall be told that if this is the 
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spirit world, no prospect could be more 
uninviting—a jejune world of colored 
Christmas cards, artificial flowers, and 
sentimental theology, enlightened by 
a little pseudo-science in regard to 
atomic bricks and fume-woven cigars! 
Yet we venture to say that these gibes, 
though they find something, nay, agood 
deal, in Sir Oliver Lodge’s courageous 
revelations to support them, do not, 
as might be supposed, destroy the im- 
portance of the book for reasonable 
people. They may quite well be ac- 
counted for by the ever-present dif- 
ficulty of expounding the unknown in 
terms of the known which is bound to 
haunt Psychical Research. In a world 
with a basis so different from ours, it 
would certainly require a more highly 
trained mind than that of the young 
subaltern who is professing to com- 
municate to make us understand 
quickly and easily the spiritual rela- 
tions and means of thought and action 
possessed by the dead. When we have 
experienced a new thing we may be 
able to think about it, and talk about 
it to those who have had similar ex- 
periences. Until, however, there is 
this common bond of experience, at- 
tempts at elucidation must often tend 
to seem empty or even ridiculous. 
And now we desire to say something 
as to the negative side of the book. Sir 
Olivee Lodge gives us, in what every- 
one must admit to be perfect good 
faith, his ground for believing that it 
was his son, and not an impostor or 
the shadow of his own mind, who was 
communicating with him. It is now 
up to those who deny that communica- 
tion has been established to provide 
some other explanation of the facts. 
Of these possible explanations some- 
thing may be said in order. In the first 
place, let us take the case for pure im- 
posture. It is of course by no means 
physically impossible that the various 
mediums, amateur and professional, 
paid and unpaid, may have formed a 
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huge secret society, with some sort of 
great central bureau, where all informa- 
tion is rapidly pooled and schemes are 
prepared for hocusing sitters. For 
example, it is reported at the central 
office that the son of Sir Oliver Lodge 
has been killed in action, and that in 
view of Sir Oliver Lodge’s well-known 
opinions it is very likely that he will 
attempt to get into communication 
through a medium. ‘‘ All mediums will 
therefore be at once warned for action.”’ 
At the same time trained investigators 
are sent out to get all the information 
available as to Raymond Lodge, to 
secure the latest photographs of him, 
to tap the minds of sisters, brothers, 
old servants of the family, and so 
forth. Meanwhile photographs and 
descriptions of Sir Oliver Lodge and 


Lady Lodge and the brothers and ° 


sisters are circulated to all mediums 
throughout the country, in order that 
they may be identified if they appear 
at a séance. Next a comprehensive 
brief with biographical details in regard 
to all persons likely to be concerned is 
circulated with a ‘‘file for reference’”’ 
notice. Finally, Sir Oliver’s movements 
must obviously be constantly watched 
by detectives. The moment he makes 
an appointment, the dossier of the 
Lodge family will be carefully studied 
by the medium who is to be employed. 
Of course all this is possible, but is 
it likely? Yet unless something of the 
kind is done, and done with extraordi- 
nary efficiency, it is very difficult to 
maintain the pure imposture theory. 
But how could it possibly be done under 
a system of half-guinea, fees to medi- 
ums? Evenif the whole of the payments 
made to mediums were seized upon by 
the hypothetical central office, it 
would not be possible to run the al- 
leged society, even on a far more 
limited scale than that we have de- 
scribed. But nothing less compre- 
hensive would accomplish the necessary 
work. 





Next there is the telepathy ex- 
planation—the suggestion that (the 
medium, consciously or Wnconsciously, 
is a mind-sucker, and can draw out of 
the mind of the sitter, or even out of 
the mind of any person in existence, 
facts unknown, or apparently un- 
known, to the sitter, and so produce 
evidential tests of great value. In a 
word, the so-called identification evi- 
dence is drawn, not from a person be- 
yond the grave, but-from the minds of 
the living. If this mind-sucking theory 
is true, all we can say is that telepathy 
is a far more wonderful thing than any- 
one has hitherto supposed, so wonderful 
indeed that by its discovery Psychical 
Research would be as much justified 
as was alchemy by the production of 
chemistry. 

We shall only touch upon what we 
may call the theological side of Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s book in one particular. 
If the communications here set forth 
are true communications, then the 
hypothesis of the continuity of per- 
sonal existence would be established, 
we do not say universally, but in cer- 
tain cases, over the hypothesis of re- 
birth. The theory which underlies 
the revelations in the book before us is 
the theory that a man, according to 
the life he leads, may make, or unmake, 
or remake his soul, and that the process 
is not stopped by death. There is a 
continuity of will-power as of individ- 
uality. The knowledge of this certainty 
must make for good life, as the poet 
Crabbe foresaw long before the days 
of spiritualists. After a series of very 
cynical reflections upon the uselessness 
of human experience and human 
endeavor, he points out that every 
struggle towards the light is worth 
while, if thereby a man is building up 
his soul:— 

For all that’s gained of all that’s 


good, 
When time shall his weak frame 


destroy 














(Their use then rightly understood), 
Shall man, in happier state, enjoy. 
Oh! argument for truth divine, 
For study’s cares, for virtue’s strife; 
To know the enjoyment will be thine, 
In that renew’d, that endless life! 


Though he would not be a wise 
man who would admit himself finally 
converted by the evidence in Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s book, neither would he 
be a wise man who would neglect or 
refuse to consider it merely because of 
certain crudities, or of unexplained 
things, or because the whole investiga- 
tion is tinged—as it must necessarily 
be—with the iridescent film of human 
emotion. What can be claimed for 
the book is that it should be carefully 
considered as a perfectly honest effort 
to further the attempt to produce evi- 
dential proof of the continued existence 
of personality after death. It may be 
that the attempt will fail completely. 
It may, on the other hand, succeed. 
Anyway, here is a piece of evidence 
that has got to be considered before the 
verdict is given and judgment pro- 
nounced. In regard to the strange, 
puzzling, and often bewildering nature 
and methods of communication we 
may refer our readers to a letter by 
a reader who signs himself ‘Ignotus.”’ 
He shows how the communications are 
almost bound to be tinged with irrele- 
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vant and unsatisfactory matter pro- 
vided they come as they do come. It 
may of course be said that their fraud- 
ulent character is proved by their 
childishness and folly, but that is to 
accuse the mediums of great stupid- 
ity. To upset the mediums we have 
indeed to represent them as persons of 
unholy cunning endowed with a power 
of rapid ratiocination and also as 
driveling idiots — which is puzzling at 
the lowest. 

We will add by way of postscript 
something which may interest Sir 
Oliver Lodge and his wife and children 
personally if: they have not noted it 
already. Their son dwells upon the 
mental confusion, the anxieties and 
misgivings felt by many of the newly 
dead before they realize fully what. - 
has happened. Curiously enough 
Bishop Heber, who was.no mystic and 
who died before spiritualism was 
recognized, used language in one of his 
hymns that illustrates this very 
point:— . 


Thou art gone to the grave: and, its 
mansion forsaking, 
Perhaps thy weak spirit in fear 
lingered long; 
But the mild rays of Paradise beamed 
on thy waking, 
And the sound which thou heard’st 
was the Seraphim’s song. 





AMERICA AND THE ALLIES. 


There can be no doubt that tech- 
nically, and as a matter of bare law, 
the British.Government is in the right 
over the ‘‘black list’? question. Its 
action has been in the nature, as Lord 
Grey says, of ‘‘purely municipal legis- 
lation,” with no relevance to inter- 
national law at all, and no bearing on 
anything discussed in the textbooks. 
It has merely given orders to its own 
subjects. It has told them not to trade 


with certain specified persons, in- 
cluding certain Americans, whom it 
regards as enemy agents. It would be 
equally within its rights were it to tell 
them not to trade with any neutrals 
or any Americans whatever. But this 
very possibility of expanding the ar- 
gument illustrates its fallibility. For a 
Government to institute a national 
boycott of another nation may be a 
legal, but it would be a very unfriendly, 
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course. It might, perhaps, lead to 
war; it would probably, at any rate, 
lead to a breach of diplomatic rela- 
tions. And from this boycott the boy- 
cott affected by our black list only 
differs in that it touches fewer individ- 
uals. Thus the practical question is 
one of degree. 

American opinion, which has un- 
doubtedly been much exasperated over 
the black list, has been so through 
coming to wrong conclusions on the 
question of degree. The black list has 
been represented as a very long one, 
with no limit to the possibilities of its 
lengthening. In point of fact, it con- 
tains very few names; they are all those 
of firms whose connection with the 
German interest is undoubted; and ad- 


ditions are not being lavishly made. 


Again, its war-utility has been mis- 
conceived. Americans have been led 
to suppose that it can make no appre- 
ciable difference to the world-struggle 
and must therefore have been motived 
by something else—i.e., by a desire 
to cramp American trade. These are 
complete misconceptions; but the Al- 
lied Governments ought to have recog- 
nized the certainty that they would 
arise, and to have done more to prevent 
them from becoming dangerous. They 
should, for instance have kept France 
rather than Great Britain in the fore- 
front throughout; as they might natur- 
ally have done, since the whole policy 
starts from the Allies’ embracing the 
French view of what constitutes enemy 
nationality, and forsaking the old 
Anglo-American view. They should 
also have been ready to counter 
promptly on the spot the German- 


‘American propagandists’ handling of 


the subject. They might have made 
clearer, as Lord Grey’s Note does, the 
direct relation between the need for 
an Allied black list at the expense of 
certain Germanophile American cit- 
izens and the activity of those citizens 
on United States soil in carrying out 
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German espionage, supplying German 
warships, and conspiring by arson 
and bombing to wreck factories and 
ships which are working for the Allies. 
So far the United States Government 
has taken no effective steps to stop 
these outrages; and that, in a sense, is 
its affair. Only while it permits them 
to go on it cannot plausibly turn round 
to the Allies and claim that all the 
sheep in its fold shall be treated as 
white sheep. 

The dispute rests at bottom—as 
indeed do all the disputes now current 
between the United States and the 
Allies—on a difference in the Amer- 
ican and European points of view, 
which is expressed by Lord Grey in 
language so succinct as to merit 
quotation: 


One observation which is very com- 
monly heard is, that certain belligerent 
acts, even though lawful, are too petty 
to have any influence upon a struggle 
of such magnitude. It is difficult for 
those who have no immediate contact 
with war to realize with what painful 
anxiety men and women in this country 
must regard even the smallest acts 
which tend to increase, if only by a 
hair’s breadth, the danger in which 
their relatives and friends daily stand, 
or to prolong, if only by a minute, 
the period during which they are to be 
exposed to such perils. 


Here is fairly crystallized the difference 
between the dominant feeling among 
all the belligerents and that among 
neutrals, or at least Transatlantic 
neutrals. In Europe we see that the 
whole future destiny of mankind is at 
stake, not only throughout our own 
small continent, but throughout the 
world. We see that the fate of the 
highest human ideals—the freedom of 
the spirit, the supremacy of the moral 
law, the very existence of any conceiv- 
able internationalism—is pitted for 
life or death against that of new and 
potent antagonists. And we know that 
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the burden of this gigantic struggle is 
laid upon us; that the battle and mur- 
der, the agony and bloody sweat, are 
the portion, not of some race widely 
sundered from us by time and space, 
but of our own friends and relatives. 
How different is the focus of men’s 
vision between New York and San 
Francisco! President. Wilson reiter- 
ates, not once, but constantly, that 
he does not know how or why the war 
broke out; that its causes are a matter 
of no consequence to the United States; 
that he is not concerned as to which 
side may win. These phrases may in 
his own case be inspired, and excused 
to some extent, by the difficulties of 
his diplomatic and political position; 
but they seem to reflect pretty faith- 
fully the views of the great majority 
of Americans west of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Even on that seaboard 
itself, though there has been much 
genuine and honorable indignation 
over the treatment of Belgium, and 
there is a chivalrous sympathy with 
France, there is very little realization 
of the extent to which the issues tran- 
scend those of a mere quarrel between 
nations, or of the absolutely vital im- 
portance which those fighting in the 
Allied cause are bound to attach to an 
unqualified victory. In the story of 
the Presidential election it is the record 
of Mr. Hughes’ campaign, even 
more than that of Mr. Wilson’s, 
which reveals the great gulf fixed 
between American opinion and our 
own. 

It may be said that the American 
attitude is inevitable; but the attitude 
of all the other English-speaking na- 
tions across the seas suggests that it is 

The New Statesman. 


not. It may be said that the Americans 
must settle it for themselves; and that 
is perfectly true. But it is the pro- 
Americans on this side, not the anti- 
Americans, who regret that as the 
months and years go by it is being 
settled more and more decidedly on 
the unsympathetic basis. They regret 
it not for its effect on the war, but for 
its effect after. If it is true that you 
cannot make Americans other than 
they are, the same holds good of Euro- 
peans; and as things stand, it is indu- 
bitable and, however much we may dis- 
like it, inevitable, that Eurcpeans will 
apply to the United States for a long 
time after the war a large measure of 
the curse of Meroz. At present it is a 
striking feature of even pro-Ally papers 
in America that, by way of burning 
incense to the idea of neutrality they 
seem to feel it necessary to balance 
their attacks on Germany by a certain 
proportion of attacks on this country. 
The latter wear often a very far- 
fetched, ill-considered, or even ‘‘manu- 
factured”’ air. Much the same instinct 
seems to guide the State Department; 
and the result is an apparent tendency 
to make diplomatic mountains out of 
molehills, not because the molehills 
warrant them, but because it is thought 
necessary to make mountains out of 
something in order to seem to balance 
the demands which Germany’s crimes 
necessitate making against her. We 
suggest that this practice, of which 
the “‘black list’”’ dispute is to a great 
extent an illustration, is doing much 
more harm in Allied Europe than it is 
worth or than Americans realize, and 
that they would be very wise to aban- 
don it. 





THE LATE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph suf- 
fered so many violent shocks and bitter 


bereavements during his long life that 
men wondered why his heart was not 
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broken. And the wonder became. so 
great that it was natural for people to 
go on at last to wonder whether he had 
a heart to break. We may never feel 
sure about that. Certain it is, how- 
ever, that he had a powerful though 
antiquated sense of the Divine right 
of Kings; that he thought that right 
was planted nowhere more happily 
than in the House of Hapsburg-Lor- 
raine; and that he supposed no Haps- 
burg to have been more divinely ap- 
pointed than himself. Such a sense 
must be fortifying to the last degree in 
sustaining the ‘“‘buffetings of fate,” 
and it may be that we need look no 
further for what seemed to be his calm- 
ness, his patience, and his dignity 
throughout the cataclysmic vicissi- 
tudes of hisreign. He was in the eighty- 
seventh year of his age when he died 
in November, and he left his country in 
a far worse state of violence and to 
much darker prospects even than those 
to which he succeeded when he as- 
cended the throne as a boy of eighteen. 

His memory remains a fit figure for a 
great and gloomy dramatic tragedy. 
The strokes of destiny fell on him with 
the sure repetitions that visited the 
Atridae. His only son died in mysteri- 
ous circumstances, and it is generally 
believed that he took his own life. His 
brother, Maximilian, was proclaimed 
Emperor of Mexico, and was executed 
by those who had successfully risen 
against his authority. His cousin, the 
Archduke John, went for a voyage in 
a sailing ship and was never heard of 
again. His wife, the Empress Eliza- 
beth, was assassinated. His nephew, 
the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, who 
had become the heir when the Crown 
Prince Rudolph died, was murdered 
at Serajevo, and his death was the 
spark which set the ‘whole world 
aflame. As a contrasting figure in the 
tragedy which we have imagined there 
might be that of the venerable Em- 
press Eugénie; for while the Emperor 


Francis Joseph lived to see his Empire 
tottering down to certain ruin—who- 
ever wins the war the Austrian Empire 
obviously stands to lose—the former 
Empress of the French sees France 
reunited, purified by a holy purpose, 
and in a fair way to win back the prov- 
inces which were torn away from her in 
the war of which the Empress watched 
the first stages from Paris. 

In addition to the Emperor’s private 
sorrows there was the burden of con- 
tinual political disturbance among the 
conflicting racial elements of his Em- 
pire, and there was the drag of a per- 
sistently unsuccessful foreign policy. 
Even his ostensible aggrandizements 
in territory—as for instance the for- 
cible and illegal annexation of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina in 1908—only 
brought him fresh trouble. A story 
has often been told that the Emperor 
was placed under a curse, and though 
the story is no doubt mythical it has 
a certain interest as a striving super- 
stitiously to explain the avalanches of 
misfortune. It is said that when the 
“Young Nero,” as the Emperor was 
called when he- began to reign (for 
the confident ambition of his House, 
and particularly of his mother, was 
that he would rehabilitate and preserve 
the Holy Roman Empire), was trying 
to suppress the Hungarian risings he 
approved of the sentence of death 
passed on a certain very eminent 
young Hungarian noble. The young 
man’s mother pleaded with the Em- 
peror for her son’s life, but her plea 
was rejected. Some time after the 
young rebel’s death the mother ap- 
peared at a Court ball, and walking 
straight up to the Emperor pronounced 
a curse on him. She said that his 
family would die disgraceful or violent 
deaths, that his acts of wisdom would 
turn to folly, that punishment would 
be heaped on punishment, but that he 
would live on to a great age, witnessing 
and bearing it all in order that his 
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suffering might be the greater, and 
that ultimately his dominions would 
be taken away from him. His punish- 
ment was notoriously great, but it 
was the punishment of one, we think, 
whose greatest offense was that he had 
no clear or far-sceing political views of 
his own except the one all-directing 
conviction of the importance of the 
Hapsburg dynasty. That was an in- 
adequate equipment for ruling over 
such various and contending races as 
comprise the Dual Monarchy. Yet it 
would be very unfair not to say that 
many of the Emperor’s acts and con- 
cessions had the appearance of broad- 
mindedness and generosity. When he 
ul.imat:ly yielded to the Hungarian 
agitation in the early days of his reign 
he did so with a certain hands>meness 
and geniality. There is a well-attested 
story of how the Hungarian leader, 
Déak, was received when the Emperor 
had made up his mind to give 
way. 

’ The Emperor was in the deep em- 
brasure of a palace window when 
Déak arrived. For an appreciable time 
he continued to stand where he was 
with his back to Déak after the latter 
had been announced. It was as though 
he fought with himself to make up his 
mind to forfeit his pride. Suddenly 
the victory was won, be turned round 
quickly, held out his hand, and simply 
said: ‘‘Well, Déak?”’ His friendliness 
towards Déak lasted, and Déak, for 
his part, did not fail sometimes in dif- 
ficult cireumstances to act afterwards 
as though a desire to help the Emperor 
operated with him as well as his devo- 
tion to Hungarian interests. The gran - 
ing of what was in theory a very gener- 
ous system of universal suffrage in 
1906 was another instance of the Em- 
peror’s goodwill which surprised the 
world. For an autocratic country the 
experiment was indeed startling. It was 
arranged so that the racial conflicts 
which have been the curse of the coun- 


try should not be reproduced in the elec- 
teral battles—Germans might outvote 
Germans, and Slavs outvote Slavs: 
Germans would not be able to out- 
vote Slavs or SlavsGermans. It may be 
said that all the Emperor’s long series 
of concessions were examples of polit- 
ical cynicism, but his bonhomie alone 
made them seem something more than 
that. After all, a gracious manner is one 
of the effects of personal rule exalted 
to its highest point, and the Emperor 
knew what he owed to himself and his 
line. Up to 1908, when the Treaty of 
Berlin was unscrupulously torn up 
with the consent of Francis Joseph, 
most Englishmen would have said that 
Austria was a country whose word 
could be trusted, and that the Emperor 
himself was one of our stable friends 
whose steadfastness could certainly 
be counted upon. 

The vicissitudes of the Emperor’s 
long and extraordinary reign may be 
best appreciated when it is remembered 
that in 1848 the Austrians still aspired 
to be the leaders of the Germanic 
world. Not till eighteen years later did 
the Prussians bring the question of 
hegemony to the test, and shatter the 
hopes of Austria with their ‘‘needle- 
guns’’ at Sadowa. In secret the Em- 
peror had probably read the writing 
on the wall when he had to allow Hun- 
gary to become a separate kingdom, 
and when he lost his Italian provinces 
and saw the movement for Italian 
unity becoming a mighty wave over 
which he had no controlling influence. 
In 1866, at all events, he seems to 
have had no hope whatever of resist- 
ing the Prussians, and one sign of his 
despair was the miserable episode in 
which he ordered Benedek to sacrifice 
his reputation by accepting the com- 
mand at Sadowa while the Archduke 
Albrecht won an easy victory in Italy, 
where Benedek had carefully prepared 
the ground. The dynastic principle 
drove over the gallant soul of the sol- 
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dier; the Hapsburg fame could not al- 
low an Archduke to be involved in a 
certain defeat. The solemn farce of 
discrediting Benedek was acted out 
to the end. More blame, we fancy, 
belongs to the Emperor for this one 
episode than for all the wicked per- 
secutions of South Slavs by means of 
forgery and bribery, for in these cases 
the intrigues were conducted by Min- 
isters who had a good deal more in- 
genuity than the Emperor could ever 
summon to his aid. Since 1866, and 
The Spectator. 
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latterly at an ever-increasing pace, 
Austria has followed at the cart-tail 
of Prussia. The humiliation is not 
nearly fulfilled yet. And. we cannot 
forbear feeling a strong pity for the un- 
happy young man, even though he is 
our enemy, who sits in Francis Joseph’s 
place. With but a moderate equipment 
of brains and character to sustain him, 
he faces the prospect either of paying 
the necessarily heavy price to the vic- 
torious Allies or of being devoured by a 
triumphant Prussia. 





THE DAILY MAIL. 


By an OFFICER IN KITCHENER’S ARMY. 


Few of the scribes who so vigilantly 
note the changes to be caused in our 
national life by the war have said any- 
thing about the fact that four or five 
million of our men, with their belong- 
ings at home, have become confirmed 
letter writers, of whom at least half, 
before the war, had probably not 
written more than a dozen letters in 
their lives. Now they all write with 
a regularity that is the despair of the 
officers who have to censor their 
effusions. Readers of the papers may 
imagine that that much-talked-of of- 
ficial, Base Censor, is the man who does 
the work of, censoring. It is not so. 
The real job of censoring, like most 
other jobs, falls on that versatile and 
overworked man, the platoon com- 
mander. And anyone who has returned 
to his dug-out after a- spell of duty in 
the trench, longing for food and sleep, 
only to be confronted with the letters 
of his platoon, required at battalion 
headquarters at once, will know what 
I mean. This is one of the most curi- 
ous relationships established by the 
war. Three years ago who in the world 
would have entrusted his love letters, 
his domestic affairs, all his private 
wants and his family gossip to the 


eyes of a total stranger? Yet that is 
what happens to every man serving 
abroad today, and it is another proof, 
if one were needed, of the mutual trust 
that exists between our officers and 
our men, that no complaint of the cen- 
sorship is ever heard, and that men. ex- 
press themselves in their letters with 
as much frankness and warmth as if it 
were they, and not their officer, who 
was to seal the envelope. An officer 
has many privileges in this war, and 
this, though he grumbles at it, is one 
of them. 

But consider what this increase of 
letter writing means. It is possible, 
so they say, to get so used to one’s 
wife or one’s parents that one prac- 
tically ceases to be aware of their ex- 
istence, with deplorable results. But 
no man can write to another without 
an effort of memory and imagination. 
The mind travels back to the home 
left behind: little traits, long forgotten, 
of. feature or behavior are recalled, 
and memories of this sort, sentimental 
as they are apt to be, and always 
dwelling or the brighter side, teach us 
to realize the good things we have 
left behind and to look forward with a 
new zest to a resumption of ‘‘the daily 
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round, the common task,’’ which once 
seemed commonplace and tedious. It 
was a dull job that we had, and the 
street was an ugly one, and the neigh- 
bors nothing to boast of; but nothing 
could exceed the monotony or the ug- 
liness of the trenches, and no neigh- 
bors could be more undesirable than 
the Boche. So as we sit in dug-out or 
on fire step, writing on any old piece 
of paper with a pencil that has seen 
better days, we get a new scale of 
values and learn to appreciate our 
possessions at their true worth. And 
the Londoner forgets the mud, and is 
carried back to the tumult and the 
shouting, the glint of the lamplight on 
greasy streets, and the crowd outside 
the cinema, and the countryman re- 
members his fields and hedges and 
pleasant evenings at the _‘‘Spotted 
Cow,” and they are both the better 
and happier for it: and all because they 
have simply stated their hopes that 
‘‘this finds you in the pink, as it leaves 
me at present.” 

Letters, moreover, give an outlet to 
the emotions which is denied to the 
non-epistolary man. If a man feels 
cross, he writes home about it, and 
prophesies that the war will be over 
in a month or two—‘‘at least, I hope 
it will, for I can tell you I’m properly 
fed up with it, what with the mud up 
to our necks and rats running over our 
faces in billets.””’ Now if he said this, or 
its equivalent, at home, he would be a 
nuisance to everyone, and would 
probably be told so, to the general 
discomfort. As it is he gets his proper 
meed of sympathy, and the wise people 
at home are able to make allowance 
for his tantrums without allowing him 
to realize the fact. Result, general 
harmony all round. The soldier enjoys 
the luxury of grumbling. The wife 


escapes the discomfort, and has the 
pleasure of consoling him in a way that 
she would not dare to attempt were 
the grumbler on his family hearth- 


stone. And, again, the love letters. 
The fire, the eloquence—but this is too 
sacred a subject for the profane pen. 
Suffice it to say that for force of ex- 
pression and warmth of sentiment— 
even occasionally for picturesqueness 
of imagery—the amorous British sol- 
dier makes the most erotic of our neo- 
Georgian poets sound like seventeenth 
century Puritans, of which the simple 
explanation is that he means what he 
says, at least for the time being, which, 
fortunately for them and for others, is 
more than can be said of some of the 
neo-Georgians. 

It is clear, then, so far, that letters 
from the Front are much more inter- 
esting than those from anywhere else. 
They have a reality of their own, and 
their writing is due not to social neces- 
sity, but to a heartfelt need somehow 
to keep in touch with people and things, 
once passively accepted, now passion- 
ately remembered or regretted. But 
this touch of romance is as nothing to 
that which surrounds the letters to 
the Front, at least to those who receive 
them. They look ordinary enough, 
those drab, heavy sacks which the 
fatigue man dumps in the mud with a 
grunt. But within they are palpitating 
with the interest of a thousand scenes, 
the life of thousands of men and 
women. The British citizen, as he sits 
down at home to his breakfast ration 
of bacon and margarine, is as used to 
finding his letters on his table as he is 
to eating his breakfast. The same 
at midday; the same again at evening. 
Almost to the hour he can calculate 
when he will get replies to letters he 
has written. But out here the arrival 
or non-arrival of the mail is a matter for 
endless speculation, breathless hope, or 
blank despair. So little can stop the 
mails altogether. A severe battle, and 
its increased demand for munitions, 
food, and material; a careless engineer 
on the lines of communication; a change 
of divisions from one place to another; 
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the mistake of some never-sufficiently- 
to-be-execrated individual at the Base: 
any of these things, and a hundred 
others, can produce those long faces, 
that air of general depression which 
go with—not a meatless but—a mail- 
less day. But when none of these 
things intervene, and the Field Post 
Office achieves its almost daily miracle 
—for it is a miracle—the scene is 
worthy the brush of the greatest of 
painters. First the lorry arrives, or, 
it may be, the wagon, and the cheerful 
rumor spreads, ‘‘ Mail’s in.’”’ The sacks 
are opened and the contents sorted with 
terrific enthusiasm. At last separate 
bundles are sorted: headquarters, A, 
B, C, and D companies. Off rush the 
orderlies to company headquarters, 
where the scene is repeated in minia- 
ture: officers, No. 1 platoon, No. 2, 
No. 3, No. 4, signalers, stretcher bear- 
ers, company cooks; and the climax 
comes when the long-suffering platoon 
sergeant distributes to the men di- 
rect, longing all the time to tear open 
the one dear letter that rests in his 
tunic pocket, but knowing that he must 
hand out the others first. The men 
crowd round with looks resembling 
those of the lions in the ‘‘Zoo”’ at 
3.59 p.m.; you can see faces grow 
longer and longer as the pile slowly 
diminishes, and still their name is not 
called, and then, just as the candle of 
hope is flickering down, ‘‘Ah, there’s 
mine!”’ and he grabs his letter and 
rushes off into a corner to enjoy it, with 
smiles of anticipation twinkling all 
over his face, and little quiet chuckles 
as he dwells on each _ sentence, 
each familiar touch of the distant 


pen. 
This may happen at any time. The 

Army knows neither night nor day. 

‘Its only divisions of time are those of 
The Saturday Review. 


work and rest, and letters arrive with a 
sublime impartiality in either of them. 
As a jest, they may arrive regularly 
for several days at breakfast time, and 
the next may come in the middle of 
a night spell of sentry duty, when the 
man must wait till he is relieved be- 
fore he can get to a light to read. That 
last quarter of an hour is bitter-sweet 
indeed: endlessly long it seems, yet 
the letter is there, undeniably; nothing 
can alter that. And at once cares van- 
ish and tempers improve. There is 
nothing quite so glorious as to go to 
sleep cross at the unnatural hour of 
8 p.m. with a view to going on duty 
from 11 p.m. to 2 a.m., to wake up 
equally cross at 10.45, and suddenly 
to see a letter in the dear familiar hand- 
writing, which has been laid on your 
table while you slept. The dug-out 
becomes a palace, the war almost 
tolerable. 

So, dear people at home, write to 
us often. Do not tie yourself down to 
once or twice a week, but write when 
the spirit moves you; and see to it that 
it moves you pretty often. Write of 
the most trivial things, the most ridicu- 
lous incidents, any fanciful idea that 
comes into your mind. We would far 
rather hear that the baby has cut 
another tooth, or that the hens are 
laying well, than listen to your sage 
repetitions of the news that the war 
seems to be going very well. We were 
aware of that already: it is the other 
news that’ we want, and get excited 
about. We take Thiépval or Combles 
all as part of the day’s work; what we 
ask from home is the day’s play. And 
when you have written and posted 
your letter give thanks, first for the 
Navy, then for the Field Post Office, 
both workers of miracles in their own 
spheres of activity. 

R. H. 
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The thirty or more verses of child- 
hood, which Edna Kingsley Wallace 
groups together in a pretty- volume 
under the title ‘‘ Feelings and Things”’ 
(E. P. Dutton & Company) suggest, 
by turns, Stevenson, Eugene Field, 
and James Whitcomb Riley, but they 
are not imitations of either,—they 
have a flavor and beauty of their 
own. For whimsical humor, for deli- 
cate appreciation of the moods and 
eaprices of childhood, and for light 
and sympathetic ’ interpretation of 
things and feelings as they come to 
children, these poems have rarely been 
equaled. 


Miss Frances Jenkins Oleott’s col- 
lection of ‘‘Bible Stories to Read and 
Tell” (Houghton Mifflin Company) 
carries on its jacket a striking picture 
in colors by Willy Pogany, showing 
Moses and the tables of stone; and 
eight similar pictures in colors by 
the same artist are scattered through 
its pages. Miss Olcott, as she explains 
in her Introduction, does not offer the 
book as a substitute for the Bible but 
as something which may lead up to 
it; and the one hundred and fifty 
stories which she has selected, and 
which are told mainly in the language 
of the Authorized Version, form an 
outline of Old Testament history, 
although each is complete in itself. 
The selections are well chosen, and 
the book is attractive in all its details. 
Children to whom it is read, or to 
whom the stories are told may wel! 
be led along to a more intimate 
knowledge of the sacred history. 


The scene of Sir Gilbert Parker’s 
latest novel, ‘‘The World for Sale,’’ 
is laid in the Far Northwest, and its 
hero is a young promoter, whose am- 
bitions include not only wealth and 
influence for himself, but substantial 


prosperity for the region in which his 
railroad interests center. The rivalry 
between its leading towns—Manitou, 
French, Indian and Catholic, and 
Lebanon, dominated by its Orange 
Lodge—complicates his plans, and 
fomented by the villain of the plot, a 
dissolute young money-lender, de- 
velops into a riot which threatens his 
life. Holding himself aloof from these 
local antagonisms, but intervening 
with giant strength and the poise of 
a lifetime’s authority, is Gabriel Druse, 
known only to those of his household 
as the head of the Romany clan. His 
daughter Fleda, who has vowed to 
forswear the Romany life and for 
whose sake the Ry has withdrawn 
himself from his followers, is the 
heroine of the tale, and the appearance 
of the gipsy lover to whom she was 
betrothed in childhood adds the third 
to her list of lovers. Incident is 
lavishly used, and there are vivid bits 
of description, but the character draw- 
ing sometimes fails to convince. Har- 
per & Bros. 


“The Five-Barred Gate,” by E. 
Temple Thurston, is an old-fashioned 
love story, with the delicate touch, 
tender sentiment, and keen under- 
standing of women characteristic of its 
author. Mr. and Mrs. Jim Nairn have 
been married two years when they 
buy a place in the country and decide 
to settle down. In a most charming 
way Mr. Thurston develops what 
settling down means to a man and 
what a different thing it means to a 
woman, what. the secret of happiness 
is, adventure to the man, romance 
to the woman, different and yet 
identical. He insists that they endure 
forever. To discover the secret it is 
only necessary to read how Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Nairn almost lost it before 
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they could find it, and how simple a 
thing it is after all. ‘‘The Five- 
Barred Gate’’ is a most delightful relief 
for the spirit harassed by wars and 
talk of wars, by problems and endless 
efforts to solve them. D. Appleton & 
Company. 


Puppies and kittens, talking like 
children and playing like children, are 
the chief figures in ‘‘The Sandman: 
His Animal Stories’ by Harry W. 
Frees (The Page Company). There 
are twenty stories, and the freaks and 
antics described are made more real 
by means of thirty-two full-page pic- 
tures from photographs, in which the 
author has contrived to present his 
characters from the animal world, 
duly dressed and enacting the frolics 
of which he writes. The same pub- 
lishers add to their ‘‘ Little Cousins of 
Long Ago Series,’ useful books for 
children, describing child life in far 
away countries and times, ‘‘Our Little 
Saxon Cousin of Long Ago” by Julia 
Darrow Cowles; and to their ‘‘ Little 
Cousin Series’? ‘‘Our Little Cossack 
Cousin” by F. A. Postnikob. Both are 
illustrated. 


Under the apt title ‘‘In the Day of 
Battle’? Carrie Ellen Holman has 
collected some of the most striking 
poems of the present great war, one 
hundred and fifty or more. Readers 
of Tue Livine AGE do not need to be 
told that the war has inspired some 
very beautiful and noble verse, by 
poets well-known and little-known, 
and not a little of it coming from 
soldiers at the front. As some of the 
bravest fighting has been done by 
Canadian troops, so some of the most 
verile war verse has been written by 
Canadians, inspired by the same 
patriotism. Miss Holman, who edits 
this collection, is a Canadian, now in 
London working with the Red Cross 
Society. The book is published by 
William Briggs, at Toronto, and all 


profits from its sale are to be devoted 
to relief work. Herbert Asquith, 
Harold Begbie, Lawrence Binyon, Ru- 
pert Brooke, C. Fox Smith, Wilfrid 
Wilson Gibson, Maurice Hewlett, Rich- 
ard LeGallienne, Helen Mackay, Percy 
Mackaye, Alfred Noyes, Josephine 
Preston Peabody, Margaret Sackville, 
Clinton Scollard, and Sir Owen Sea- 
man, the editor of Punch, are the 
names which recur most frequently. 
The selections are well chosen, and 
cover a wide range of subject and 
feeling. Better perhaps than in any 
single volume of prose, the spirit of 
the war, and what.it means in feeling, 
in sacrifice, in suffering, in. patriotism 
and in high endeavor is expressed in 
this anthology of war verse. As copy- 
right conditions preclude the sale of 
the book by American booksellers, 
readers who wish to possess it can 
obtain it direct from the Toronto 
publisher. 


“The Allies’ Fairy Book” (J. B. 
Lippincott Company), edited, with an 
illuminating Introduction by Edmund 
Gosse, and decorated with twelve full 
page illustrations in color and numer- 
ous pen and ink drawings by Arthur 
Rackham, offers to readers young and 
old the most representative fairy 
tales in the literature of the Entente 
Allies. ‘‘Jack the Giant Killer” 
represents the English; the ‘Battle 
of the Birds”’ the Scotch; ‘‘Lludd and 
Llevelys’”’ the Welsh; ‘‘Guleesh”’ the 


Irish; Perrault’s ‘‘The Sleeping 
Beauty”? the French; Straparola’s 
““Cesarino and the Dragon’ the 


Italian; ‘‘What Came of Picking 
Flowers’’ the Portuguese; three short 
stories the Japanese; ‘‘Frost’’ the 
Russians; ‘‘The Golden Apple-Tree 
and the Nine Peahens”’ the Serbian; 
and ‘The Last Adventure of Thyl 
Ulenspiegel’’ the Belgian. The idea of 
grouping these characteristic specimens 
of folk lore was a happy one, and no 
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artist could have illustrated them 
more sympathetically than Arthur 
Rackham, for his is a weird and 
imaginative genius. 


In “Letters of Richard Watson 
Gilder’ (Houghton Mifflin Company) 
we have what might almost be 
described as an intimate spiritual 
autobiography, for Mr. Gilder’s daugh- 
ter, Rosamond, who edits the letters 
and links them together with just 
enough narrative to give them coher- 
ence, is more concerned with the inner 
than the outer life of her father; and 
the letters which she quotes, while 
often light and gay and dealing with 
minor things, are remarkably self- 
disclosing. It is a touching circum- 
stance, by the way, that the very 
last letter that Mr. Gilder wrote, 
hardly more than an hour before his 
sudden death on the 18th of November, 
1909, was written to this daughter. Mr. 
Gilder rendered wide and _ distin- 
guished service to literature as the 
editor of The Century Magazine, and 
its predecessor, Scribner’s Monthly, 
from the time, in 1870, when the 
‘‘Hours at Home,’’ which he had been 
editing, gave place to Scribner's, 
down to the day of his death. For 
those nearly forty years, he not only 
edited The Century, he virtually was 
The Century, for he devoted his time 
and strength to all the details of the 
work, planning new features, seeking 
out new contributors, and reading and 
deciding upon manuscripts. But it is 
perhaps as a poet that Mr. Gilder will 
be longest remembered. His first 
slender volume, ‘‘The New Day,”’ 
was published in 1875, and discerning 
critics, saw in it the advent of a new 
poet. It was followed by one book 
after another, until there were ten in 
all, which later were merged in the 
‘Collected Poems,” published, to Mr. 
Gilder’s great joy, in the Household 
Series, less than a year before his 
death. Struggling, often, with phys- 


ical weakness, and so overburdened 
that he never took a few days’ rest 
without carrying a consignment of 
unread manuscripts with him, Mr. 
Gilder nevertheless found time for 
unselfish public and political activi- 
ties in connection with civil service 
reform, municipal affairs and legisla- 
tion in the interest of tenement house 
improvement. But, even when weary 
to the verge of exhaustion, he never 
lost heart, but wrote gay, frank and 
spontaneous letters to his family and 
friends. It is fortunate that so many 
of these letters were preserved, for 
they all have charm and they present 
and interpret a character of singular 
beauty. There are eighteen illus- 
trations—most of them portraits, not 
the least interesting of them being the 
reproduction of a quaint  tintype 
portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Gilder, at 
the time of their marriage in 
1874. 


William Dean Howells’s latest story 
“The Leatherwood God” (The Cen- 
tury Company) carries the reader far 
afield from the modern problem novel, 
to a small frontier village in the Middle 
West, back in the eighteen-twenties. 
This village, Leatherwood Creek, falls 
under the spell of a religious impostor 
who, claiming at first to be Divinely 
inspired, goes on until he professes to 
be Christ, and then God Himself. 
He wins many of the simple-hearted 
to believe in him, and to watch for the 
miracles which he announces as about 
to be wrought; and the little log Tem- 
ple in which he preaches becomes the 
scene of many excited and hysterical 
meetings. He is a strange mixture of 
bravado and cowardice, and in the 
face of real peril betrays a weakness 
which undeceives some of his dupes. 
The little community is sharply divided 
between the believers and the ‘‘hounds’”’ 
who persecute them. Nancy Billings, 
the former wife of the impostor Dylks, 
who had believed him dead and had 
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married again, and whose conscience 
compels her to leave her home and her 
second husband when Dylks reappears; 
Jane Gillespie, her niece, who quarrels 
with her father because of her faith 
in the false prophet; Squire Braile, the 
shrewd old agnostic; Hughey Blake, 
Jane’s lover, and Jim Redfield who 
displaces him, are among the most 
interesting characters in the slender 
plot. The story is a painful one, but 
it is historical in its main outline and 
it reproduces faithfully and graphically 
social and religious conditions that 
have long ago ceased to exist. 


“The Romance of the Martin Con- 
nor” by Oswald Kendall is a fine, stir- 
ring story of the adventures of a tramp 
steamer in the upper Amazon, told in 
a clear, easy manner with a dash of 
uncommon wit. So unusual and highly 
individual a body of men as compose 
the crew of the Martin Connor has rarely 
been assembled, and their voyage from 
the moment they cleared Galveston 
until they left the perilous waters of 
the upper Amazon bound for home with 
a shipload of gold was a curious and 
highly diverting mixture of hair- 
breadth escapes, thrilling deeds, and ir- 
resistible humor. Deserving a place 
beside the great sea stories of our lit- 
erature, this book, however, departs 
somewhat from the tradition of sea 
tales in its diction. The vocabulary 
is not that of a seaman (although we 
are assured that Mr. Kendall is himself 
a sailor), and could be employed equally 
well in writing of adventures in Alaska 
or on the prairies. Lovers of sea 
stories may thus at first miss the flavor 
of the language which they associate 
with ships and their crews but they will 
find rich compensation in the fresh- 
ness of this book, a freshness as 
of youth itself. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“The Road to Le Réve” by Brewer 
Corcoran is not visionary as one might 


suppose from the. title. On the other 
hand, it is full of practicality, of things 
done, and is only a dream in its pur- 
suit of ideals. ‘‘The Road to Le Réve”’ 
is a romance of the northern woods with 
a civil engineer for its hero and a 
daughter of the rich for its heroine. 
Stephen Danforth, after a narrow ¢s- 
cape from death, feels that he wishes 
to give the rest of his life to engineering 
work that will help the poor and needy. 
He goes back to his old home valley 
where he knows that if a railroad could 
be built the whole district would be 
benefited. In his struggle to get the 
road built, Danforth clashes against 
the interests of certain wealthy rail- 
road men. The fight that ensues with 
love on the side of righteousness is the 
theme of the story. ‘‘The Road to Le 
Réve” has an outdoor freshness which 
is particularly acceptable at this time. 
The Page Company. 


‘Gulliver the Great” is the title- 
story of a group of tales about dogs 
which will make a strong appeal to all 
dog-lovers. Gulliver himself was a 
Great Dane, whose huge presence in- 
spired fear at first in the heart of the 
narrator of the story, but who was 
brought very near to him through the 
joint peril of shipwreck and hecame a 
loving and loyal partner in «ue experi- 
ences which followed. The: there is 
Vladimir, the Russian wolfiisund, the 
blood of whose fathers asserted itself 
when an escaped wolf drove people out 
of Madison Square; and 'samael, the 
homeless dog, whose achievement in 
trailing a hen-destroying mink won for 
him gratitude and a home; and Rodney, 
the fox-terrier champio::, and Shad, 
Timmy’s playmate, and a dozen others, 
more or less, whose traits Walter A. 
Dyer, teller of these charming tales, de- 
scribes with intimate knowledge and 
appreciation. There is a frontispiece in 
color and nine other full-page illustra- 
tions. The Century Company. 











